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A RESEARCH PROJECT ON RURAL COMMUNITIES IN PUERTO RICO* 
by P. B. Vazquez-Calcerrada} 


ABSTRACT 


Puerto Rico’s social problems which led to the passage of the 1941 Land 
Law are described. This act provided for the resettlement of landless farm 


workers (agregados) in new, “planned” communities. 


Each family is given 


a small plot of land for subsistence farming. A “community action plan” 
of mutual aid and self-help among the settlers is encouraged. 

One highly successful and one less successful settlement were selected 
in each of three agricultural regions—the coffee area, the sugar-cane area, 


and the tobacco-and-minor-crops area. 
matched on as many factors as possible. 


The pairs of communities were 
Half of the settlers, randomly 


selected, were interviewed in each community. 
The degree of success of the communities was found to vary at a dimin- 
ishing rate from the sugar-cane region to the tobacco-and-minor-crops area 


to the coffee region. 


faction within resettlement communities. 


For the most part, there was a high degree of satis- 


In the successful communities, 


the professional leaders had been most effective in stimulating natural 


leadership. 


The successful and unsuccessful sugar-cane communities were com- 


pared in detail. 


INTRODUCTION 


Some general aspects of the social 
problems of Puerto Rico are known to 
many social scientists in the United 
States. These are the problems of 
great population pressure, limited nat- 
ural resources, concentration of land- 
ownership, absentee ownership, land 
hunger, and a one-crop economy— 
sugar cane. However, there are other 
socio-economic conditions which should 
be presented here in order to assure a 
clearer understanding both of the rapid 
social changes that have occurred dur- 
ing recent years and the general con- 
ditions in the Island at present. 

An analysis of census data for 1940 
shows that, although holdings below 20 
cuerdas' in area comprised 73 per cent 
of the total number of farms, yet they 


*A paper presented at the annual meet- 
ing of the Rural Sociological Society, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pa., August 30, 1952. The author is in- 
debted to Daniel Haddock, José M. Rios, 
and Hector Bayroén Montalvo, University of 
Puerto Rico, for reading and editing the 
manuscript. 

+University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, 
Puerto Rico. 

1 One cuerda equals 0.9712 acre. 


constituted only 16 per cent of the 
total area of land in farms. In other 
words, 27 per cent of the farms occupy 
84 per cent of the land in farms. These 
data show an unbalanced distribution 
of land and capital in the hands of a 
small proportion of the population, as 
against a vast majority of underprivi- 
leged masses, mostly landless ruralities. 

Population is closely associated with 
the farm structure. Of the total farm 
population of 1,869,255 (1940 census), 
1,302,898, or 69.7 per cent, lived in rural 
areas. Obviously, a great proportion 
of these rural people must live as land- 
less squatters or agregados. 

The over-all picture of the agregados 
is incomplete unless some details are 
presented about their levels of living. 
As stated before, the agregados do not 
own the land where their dwellings 
stand. Their houses are crude. Most 
of them have wooden floors and walls. 
Others have walls and roofs made of 
straw. Most of these houses are far 
from rainproof and offer no protection 
against tropical hurricanes. The typi- 
cal agregado house consists of three 
rooms: a small living-dining room, a 
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bedroom, and a kitchen.* Two-thirds 
of the rural families live under crowd- 
ed conditions in houses unfit for human 
occupancy. 

From the standpoint of accessibility 
to roads, schools, trade centers, and 
other important services, a large pro- 
portion of agregados families are at a 
disadvantage because of the scattered 
location of the rural dwellings. This 
situation affects adversely all efforts to 
improve health, education, recreation, 
and other intangible aspects of social 
relationships 

In short, the agregado system—in 
which the landless rural laborer lives 
completely dependent on the landlord, 
economically and otherwise—affords 
very little incentive for self-improve- 
ment, and impedes social welfare pro- 
grams designed to improve conditions 
among rural dwellers. 

To cope with this situation, the Land 
Law of Puerto Rico was approved, on 
April 12, 1941. This law has been the 
most influential single factor in bring- 
ing about a complete change in the 
pattern of rural life. To illustrate the 
deep sense of social justice embodied 
in this law, part of its Statement of 
Motives is quoted below: * 

. . . It is also an integral part of the 

moral purpose and the aim of dignity 

and economic freedom embodied in the 
public policy of the Legislature, to fur- 
nish the means whereby the social class 
of agregados, or that is, of agricultural 
laborers enslaved through the fact that 
they are not the owners of even the lot 
where they have their homes, will dis- 
appear from Puerto Rico; and to that 
end the Legislature states the funda- 
2Lydia J. Roberts and L. Stefani, Pat- 
terns of Living in Puerto Rican Families 
(Rio Piedras: The University of Puerto 
Rico, 1949), pp. 29-55. 

5 This section is adapted from a paper de- 
livered by Luis Rivera Santos, executive 
director, Social Programs Administration, 
Dept. of Agriculture and Commerce, at the 
Conference on World Land Tenure Prob- 
lems held at the University of Wisconsin, 
October 8—-November 17, 1951. 
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mental human right of all the human 
beings who live exclusively by the till- 
ing of the soil, to be the owners of at 
least a piece of that land which they 
may use to erect thereon, in the full 
enjoyment of the inviolability guaran- 
teed by law for the homestead of the 
citizen, their own homes, thereby, deliv- 
ering them from coercion and leaving 
them free to sell their labor through fair 
and equitable bargaining. 

Among its very important provisions, 
the Land Law of Puerto Rico created 
special facilities for the enforcement of 
agrarian reform. They are embodied 
in three major instrumentalities: (1) 
the Proportional Benefit Farms, (2) the 
Individual Farm Program, and (3) the 
Creation of Rural Communities for 
Families of Agregados. 


The Rural Resettlement Program. Of 
the three phases just mentioned, the 
last one, under which comes the Rural 
Resettlement Program, is the one of 
concern at the moment. This activity 
has been entrusted to the Social Pro- 
grams Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce. In 
the hands of this government agency 
are the technical and administrative 
responsibilities for the resettlement of 
agregados in rural communities. This 
agency must select and acquire an ade- 
quate site for the new settlement 
Then, after careful planning, small par- 
cels of land varying in size from one- 
fourth of an acre to three acres are 
ceded in usufruct to landless farm la- 
borers. Thus, the agregado changes his 
status to that of a parcelero.* The plot 
of land is intended to provide a site for 
the house and enough space to grow 


subsistence crops and to keep some do- 
To date, nearly 200 of 


mestic animals. 
these so-called rural communities or 
villages have been established, with 


*Parcelero is the name given to the 
dwellers in the new resettlement communi- 
ties. 
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the number of families in each varying 
from 100 to 500.° 

The design of these rural communi- 
ties follows the most progressive ideas 
in rura] community planning. It pro- 
vides for the future establishment of 
services and facilities such as schools, 
churches, cooperatives, trade centers, 
parks, and community centers. It also 
provides for the construction of streets 
and for the supply of water and elec- 
tric power. 


Community Action Plan. However, one 
must bear in mind that these physical 
improvements alone are insufficient. 
The main objective of the program is 
that of attaining higher levels of living. 
All efforts are directed toward that 
goal. But, as explained before, the 


problem is of such magnitude that the 
government alone cannot cope with it. 
Therefore, hope is centered upon the 
rural families themselves. Consequent- 
ly, the new approach has been directed 


toward mutual aid and_ self-help 
among the settlers themselves. This 
objectively planned approach has been 
termed the “community action plan”— 
a method employing adequate tech- 
niques for efficient and effective group 
action in rural housing, organization of 
cooperatives, drilling of wells, con- 
struction of schools, pavement of 
streets and roads, building of school 
lunchrooms, and so on. 

The results of this technique have 
been most promising. The parceleros 
themselves bave experienced the over- 
whelming power of direct group action. 
It is the contention of the Social Pro- 
grams Administration that the discov- 
ery of the working methods and tech- 
niques for organized mutual aid, coop- 
erative action, and aided self-help may 
constitute one of Puerto Rico’s major 


5 Over 25,000 families have already been 
resettled in these communities. According 
to the Master Plan for Puerto Rico, there 
are about 73,000 families pending resettle- 
ment. 
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contributions to the solution of many 
problems with which underdeveloped 
countries have wrestled for genera- 
tions. 


THE RESEARCH PROJECT 

In view of the situation described, 
need was felt for a careful study which 
would throw light on the many prob- 
lems confronting the government in 
implementing agrarian policies and 
procedures. Also, because of the cru- 
cial problem represented by the rural 
laborers in the Island, it was especially 
important that the experience of the 
Social Programs Administration with 
regard to settlement communities be 
carefully studied. For it is known, ina 
general way, that some of the settle- 
ment communities have achieved re- 
markable success, whereas others have 
not been so fortunate. 

Although some pioneering research 
has been undertaken, there is as yet no 
single study embodying systematic 
comparative analysis, by social science 
methods, of the factors responsible for 
the wide variation in degree of achieve- 
ment. Undoubtedly information of this 
nature will be of immediate practical 
use to the Social Programs Adminis- 
tration in planning future programs 
and in evaluating administrative and 
educational procedures, as well as an 
aid to in-service training of personnel. 

Furthermore, it can be anticipated 
that many of the results of this re- 
search will be directly applicable to 
problems confronting the Agricultural 
©xtension Service, the Department of 
Agriculture and Commerce, the Bu- 
reau of Community Education, the Vo- 
cational Agriculture Program, and 
many other agencies in their work in 
rural communities. 

In résumé, it may be said that this 
research expresses the continuing ef- 
fort of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station of the University of Puerto 
Rico to be of service to all the people 
of the Island, and, furthermore, dem- 
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onstrates its interest in the welfare of 
the laborers who constitute the bulk of 
the rural population. At the same time, 
this project reveals the Station’s in- 
terest in the development of basic re- 
search in rural sociology as a means of 
furthering its contribution to the agri- 
cultural sciences. 


The Objectives. The research project 
had three main objectives: (1) To de- 
termine the degree of social and eco- 
nomic success of rural resettlements 
organized by the Social Programs Ad- 
ministration (previously known as Ti- 
tle V Communities of the Land Law of 
Puerto Rico) as measured by economic 
indices, social participation and leader- 
ship, community integration, and mo- 
rale of the residents; (2) to compare 
the social background and community 
situation of highly successful and less 
successful settlements, in relation to 
administrative policies and organiza- 
tional procedures; (3) to develop meth- 
ods for describing the social structure 
of rural communities which will be 
useful to the Social Programs Admin- 
istration and to the many other public 
agencies concerned with rural well- 
being in Puerto Rico. 


The Procedure.’ One highly success- 
ful and one less successful settlement 
vere selected within a region where 
vugar cane is a dominant crop. These 
communities were matched as closely 
as possible with respect to such factors 
as length of time established, size of 
settlement, employment opportunities, 
soil productivity, climatological factors, 
and so on. 

The same procedure was followed for 
a pair of communities in a tobacco-and- 
minor-crops farming area. Similarly, 
matched communities were selected in 
the coffee region. 


* Credit should be given to Robin M. Wil- 
liams, of Cornell University, who helped in 
the research study during his visit to the 
Island as special consultant for the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 
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Thus, a two-way comparison is pos- 
sible: (a) between “matched” com- 
munities that have achieved different 
degrees of success, and (b) between 
communities of about the same expect- 
ed level of achievement in different 
agricultural regions. 

The chief source of data consisted of 
interview records (comprising about 50 
per cent of the universe in each com- 
munity). Households were selected 
for study on the basis of a probability 
sample. The interviews were con- 
ducted by specially trained and ex- 
perienced field workers who are per- 
manent staff members of the Depart- 
ment of Economics and Rural Sociol- 
ogy of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

The schedules included recently de- 
veloped and tested techniques for se- 
curing objective indices of such social 
phenomena as leadership and com- 
munication patterns. Besides, the in- 
terviews were so designed as to pro- 
vide the following major types of data: 
(1) social origins of the settlers and 
their occupational experience, geo- 
graphic mobility, and religious and ra- 
cial characteristics; (2) present eco- 
nomic conditions; (3) patterns of lead- 
ership, influence, and communication 
within the community; (4) participa- 
tion in both formal and informal social 
organization; and (5) attitudes toward 
the program of the Social Programs 
Administration and other public agen- 
cies. 

As has been indicated, the main 
problem of this research was to isolate 
the factors which may have led to the 
successful functioning of one resettle- 
ment community as compared with the 
less successful functioning of another. 
The Social Programs Administration 
expects a greater success in communi- 
ties when (a) the community dwellers 
enjoy a significantly higher socio- 
economic status, (b) there are effective 
“natural leaders,” and (c) there is a 
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manifestly higher degree of community 
integration. 

Findings within Agricultural Regions. 
(1) An over-all appraisal of conditions 
in the paired communities shows that 
the degree of success varied at a per- 
sistently diminishing rate from the 
sugar-cane region to the tobacco-and- 
minor-crops area to the coffee region. 
The successful sugar-cane community 
ranked highest, followed by the suc- 
cessful community in the tobacco-and- 
minor-crops area, which, in turn, 
ranked in level of success with the un- 
successful community in the sugar- 
cane region. Then the successful com- 
munity in the coffee region ranked 
close to the unsuccessful one of the 
tobacco-and-minor-crops area. The un- 
successful coffee community ranked 
last of all. 

(2) Parceleros in the sugar-cane re- 
gion obtained higher family incomes 
than those of the tobacco-and-minor- 
crops area. The latter, in turn, had a 
higher income than those in the coffee 
communities. 

(3) Although statistical tests indi- 
cated no significant differences be- 
tween paired communities as to the 
occupational levels of the parceleros, 
yet it was clearly seen that, within a 
community, occupational status had a 
direct bearing upon a family’s level of 
living. This was true in all communi- 
ties in the three agricultural regions 
studied. 

(4) Objective and persistent obser- 
vation on the part of interviewers 
seems to indicate that professional 
leaders in the successful communities 
in each region have been most effective 
in stimulating “natural leadership.” 
Interviewees in these communities re- 
flected attitudes which indicated the 
educational influence of both profes- 
sional and “natural” leaders upon the 
community as a whole. 

(5) It was interesting to find that, 
except for the unsuccessful community 


in the coffee region, there was a high 
degree of satisfaction within resettle- 
ment communities. This indicates the 


overwhelming change in the agregado’s 
state of mind, once he has had the ex- 
perience of being a parcelero. 


Findings within Matched Communities. 
Only the matched communities in the 
sugar-cane area have been subjected to 
detailed analysis.'. The main results 
show that: 


(1) Although parceleros in the suc- 
cessful community had a significantly 
higher net cash income than those of 
the unsuccessful community, no sig- 
nificant differences were found be- 
tween the matched communities in 
socio-economic status index, or the oc- 
cupations of the parceleros. 


(2) Parceleros in the successful com- 
munity selected their leaders within 
the boundaries of their community, 
while the parceleros in the unsuccess- 
ful community looked for leaders out- 
side their boundaries. Also, there was 
more awareness as to who the leaders 
were in the successful community. 


(3) The successful community ap- 
peared to be more highly integrated 
than the unsuccessful. The factors of 
high participation in formal groups 
and considerable recreational partici- 
pation seem to be associated with the 
success of the community. Further- 
more, statistical tests indicate that dis- 
tance from the previous home to the 
present community dwelling may be 
an important factor influencing suc- 
cess. Parceleros in the successful com- 
munity came from shorter distances 
than those in the unsuccessful com- 
munity. 


7In this section, valuable information has 
been taken from the unpublished thesis of 
José M. Rios-Ruiz (staff member in the De- 
partment of Economics and Rural Sociol- 
ogy), “A Social and Economic Study of 
Two Resettled Communities in Puerto 
Rico,” University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
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(4) Parceleros in the successful com- had not been tried before in Puerto 
munity had more knowledge about the Rico. The experiences gained from it 
Land Law of Puerto Rico and its agen- indicate the need for further research 
cies than those in the unsuccessful jn different fields, especially in those 


Commnunsty. of leadership, socio-economic status, 
Conclusion. Research of this nature level of living, and social trends. 


COOPERATIVES IN PUERTO RICO: HISTORY, PROBLEMS, 
AND RESEARCH* 


by Luis A. Sudrezt 


ABSTRACT 


Organized cooperative associations in Puerto Rico date mainly from 
legislative acts of 1920 and 1925, but the majority of those formed prior to 
World War II were abortive. The war gave impetus to the growth of con- 
sumers’ cooperatives, because their members could still buy at legal prices. 

Up to 1945, cooperatives in Puerto Rico remained merely “another way 
of doing business,” without many social ramifications. In that year a broad- 
er concept of cooperation gained currency, through contact with the coop- 
erative movement of Nova Scotia. New legislation enacted in 1946 pre- 
scribed rules and standards for cooperatives, established an office to super- 
vise their operations, and set up an extension program of education on 
cooperation. 

The marketing cooperatives now have the largest membership and busi- 
ness, but consumer associations are growing. Many credit unions have 
recently been organized, and several other kinds of cooperatives have begun 
to develop. 

A 1945 study of the tobacco marketing association revealed widespread 
ignorance among the members concerning their own organization and coop- 
erative principles in general. Most members had joined only for immediate 
financial gain. A similar study of the coffee growers group showed a better 
but still unfavorable situation. Only about half of these members under- 
stood who the owners are, knew the manager, or attended meetings. As a 
result of these studies, the managements set up educational programs de- 
signed to overcome these deficiencies. Later studies of a consumers’ co-op 
and a credit union showed a definite relation between the member’s training 
in cooperation and his participation and attitudes. In these groups, knowl- 
edge and participation were high, and attitudes were favorable. 

Other research studies are underway. 


INTRODUCTION The limited natural resources to sup- 


port industrial development, the high 
man-land ratio, and the rapidly in- 
creasing population—these and other 
problems require continuous search for 
*A paper delivered at the annual meeting practical methods of improvement. No 
of the Rural Sociological Society, Pennsyl- single measure will be sufficient in it- 
vania State College, State College, Pa, olf to remedy the ever more complex 

Aug. 30, 1952. , ‘ 
situation. All resources at hand have 


tAgricultural Extension Service of Puer- : 
to Rico, Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico. to be pooled in an effort to produce 


Puerto Rico is a Caribbean Island of 
extraordinary beauty with many diffi- 
cult social and econemic problems. 
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lasting improvement. There is a grow- 
ing realization that a well-oriented 
cooperative movement is among the 
most effective means by which eco- 
nomically underdeveloped countries 
can be organized to improve their wel- 
fare. Mutual aid, when effectively or- 
ganized through cooperative societies, 
enables socio-economic problems to be 
solved or substantially simplified. In 
recent years the increasing recognition 
of the importance of cooperatives in 
the achievement of these ends has led 
to a considerable expansion of coopera- 
tives in the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. It is vitally important that the 
advances made be consolidated and fu- 
ture developments insured by the ap- 
plication of sound principles. 


Beginnings. The cooperative move- 
ment, as such, is a relatively recent de- 
velopment in Puerto Rico. Coopera- 
tion, however, is not new in the Island, 
for Puerto Ricans have known and 
The first 


practiced it for many years. 
known cooperative activity undertaken 


in the Island was la junta. Under the 
Spanish regime, it was customary for 
rural people to get together in groups 
to till and cultivate the land and har- 
vest each other’s crops. There were no 
cash payments for this work. Each 
man helped his neighbors when help 
was requested and he, in turn, was 
helped when in need. Thus, coopera- 
tion was the real force that tilled the 
lands and harvested the crops in those 
early days. 

Very little information is available 
on organized efforts made before 1920 
in the organization of cooperative asso- 
ciations, as such. In 1908, however, an 
outstanding leader, Rosendo Matienzo 
Cintrén, was already preaching the 
blessings of cooperative action. Under 
his leadership, associations were or- 
ganized in which each member had to 
save one cent daily. The final objec- 
tive of these associations, as stated by 
Matienzo Cintrén, was to create a 
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strong economic tool to finance the or- 
ganization of consumers’ and farmers’ 
cooperative associations. However, this 
first attempt in cooperation did not at- 
tain much acceptance among the peo- 
ple. After this, no other cooperative 
efforts are reported until 1919, when a 
marketing cooperative was organized 
by a group of sugar-cane growers in 
the northwestern part of the Island. 
This, like the previously mentioned 
saving associations, had a very short 
life. It was not until 1920 that the 
cooperative movement began to de- 
velop in a definite manner in Puerto 
Rico. 


Early Development. In 1920, the Puer- 
to Rican Legislature passed an act pro- 
viding for the organization and regula- 
tion of consumers’ and producers’ co- 
operative associations. Another act, 
passed in 1925, provided for the organi- 
zation of marketing cooperatives. 

Under the provisions of these two 
acts, cooperative associations were or- 
ganized during the period from 1920 to 
1946. A study made in 1943 by the Di- 
vision of Economics of the Extension 
Service showed that 138 cooperative 
associations were registered in the Of- 
fice of the Executive Secretary be- 
tween 1920 and 1943. These were dis- 
tributed by type as follows: 49 con- 
sumer, 61 marketing, 13 industrial, 12 
producer, 2 fishermen, and 1 trans- 
portation. 

It is interesting to note that, in the 
year the study was made, only 43 of 
these organizations were still active. 
That is, over two-thirds of the associa- 
tions registered had failed. Some of 
them never started to function. Fur- 
thermore, of the 43 cooperative associa- 
tions that were active, only 5 were or- 
ganized before 1937. 

The first successful cooperative as- 
sociation in Puerto Rico was organized 
in 1925 by the coffee growers of the 
Island. Organized at first as a cor- 
poration, it was not re-incorporated in- 
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to a marketing cooperative association 
until 1928. Some years later the to- 
bacco growers of the Island undertook 
similar action by organizing them- 
selves as a marketing cooperative. A 
factor of great importance in the or- 
ganization and future successful de- 
velopment of these associations was the 
establishment in Puerto Rico of the 
Production Credit Association and the 
Federal Bank for Cooperatives, agen- 
cies of the Farm Credit Administration. 
The Bank for Cooperatives provided 
credit to farmers’ cooperative associa- 
tions and the Production Credit Asso- 
ciation loaned to the individual farm- 
ers belonging to these cooperatives. 
The Puerto Rico Reconstruction Ad- 
ministration was the most important 
agency in the organization of coopera- 
tive associations during this period. 
The Division of Cooperatives of this 
agency helped to organize in the Island 
seven associations for the marketing of 


minor crops, two sugar-cane mills, one 
cotton-growers’ marketing association, 
a farmers’ purchasing association, a 
citron-growers’ association, two indus- 
trial cooperatives for the manufacture 
of handcrafts and rugs, and several ag- 
ricultural laborers’ production coop- 


eratives. More than half of these asso- 
ciations disappeared after some years 
of operation. Although the Puerto 
Rico Reconstruction Administration 
served as a strong stimulus to the de- 
velopment of cooperatives, it failed to 
teach the members of the cooperative 
associations the approach to lasting 
cooperation. 

In 1942, the impact of World War II 
provided an impetus toward coopera- 
tive action in Puerto Rico. For some 
months the Island suffered an acute 
shortage of imported goods. Imported 
foodstuffs were very scarce and the 
black market flourished. Dealers in 
staple goods were more interested in 
their own profits than in the well-being 
of the consumer. Members of the very 
few consumers’ cooperative associa- 
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tions could still make their purchases 
at legal prices. As a result, consumers’ 
cooperatives began to be organized 
and, in a period of six months, 17 of 
them registered and began operation. 
Many of these associations, organized 
during that period for the single pur- 
pose of getting scarce goods at legal 
prices, disappeared when conditions 
returned to normal after the war. 

Prior to 1945, cooperative action in 
Puerto Rico was mainly “another way 
of doing business.” The marketing co- 
operatives tried only to obtain better 
prices for the products of their mem- 
bers. The consumers’ cooperatives tried 
to get enough foodstuffs for their pa- 
trons at reasonable prices. The social 
implications of cooperatives were of 
secondary importance—in many in- 
stances, of no importance at all. Co- 
operatives had been established in the 
Island as an instrument for solving 
economic problems. Since the sole pur- 
pose was that of meeting economic 
needs, it is not surprising that, upon 
reaching their immediate objective, the 
cooperative organizations tended to 
disappear through lack of interest of 
their members, whose needs had been 
satisfied. Cooperative education was 
absent and the members expected too 
much from the association. They did 
not know that a true cooperator can 
never expect to get from his organiza- 
tion any more than he gives in terms of 
effort, interest, and cooperation. 

The governmental agencies fostering 
cooperation disregarded completely the 
educational aspect of the organization 
of cooperative associations. With the 
exception of the Extension Service, 
which through its Division of Agricul- 
tural Economics did some educational 
work, agencies devoted their efforts 
mainly to fostering the organization of 
more cooperatives by offering credit, at 
times in excessive amounts. As a re- 
sult, as stated before, only a third of 
the associations established were able 
to succeed. 
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From 1945 to the Present. In 1945, an 
outstanding event took place in the de- 
velopment of the cooperative move- 
ment in Puerto Rico. For the summer 
session of that year, the University of 
Puerto Rico invited the Reverend Jo- 
seph Alexander MacDonald of the St. 
Francis Xavier University in Antigon- 
ish, Nova Scotia, as visiting professor. 
Through him and the course he taught, 
the true philosophy of cooperation was 
established in Puerto Rico. A group of 
leaders received the necessary orienta- 
tion to produce a complete modification 
of the situation. Some of these leaders 
were commissioned by the Legislature 
of Puerto Rico to study the Antigonish 
Movement developed in the Maritime 
Provinces of Canada. After visiting 
Nova Scotia, they prepared a report 
with specific suggestions for the im- 
provement of the cooperative move- 
ment in Puerto Rico. In the opinion of 
the commission, the two major defi- 
ciencies of the movement in Puerto 
Rico were the following: 


(1) “Lack of properly defined social 
orientation, especially as to the 
role which cooperatives play in 
the education and economic bet- 
terment of the masses.” 


“Lack of an educational pro- 
gram for the guidance of mem- 
bers of cooperatives as regards 
the philosophy of cooperativism, 
their rights and duties within 
the organizations to which they 
belong, and the functioning of 
cooperatives.” 


The commission recommended the 
enactment of new legislation creating 
an agency for cooperative education 
and an office to supervise and regulate 
the organization of cooperative associa- 
tions, and the setting up of courses on 
cooperation in the University of Puerto 
Rico and in the public schools. It also 
suggested the creation of an insular 
agency for financing those cooperative 
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associations not covered by the exist- 
ing federal credit agencies. 

A General Cooperative Associations 
Act, enacted in April 1946, embodied 
the provisions fundamentally responsi- 
ble for the great impetus taken by the 
cooperative movement in Puerto Rico 
during the past five years. Some of the 
most important provisions of this act 
are as follows: 

(1) It authorized the organization of 
all types of cooperative associa- 
tions. 

(2) It regulates the organization, 
functioning, and dissolution of 
cooperative associations. The 
main regulatory provisions are: 
(a) Only consumers or primary 
producers can organize coopera- 
tives. (b) Cooperatives must fol- 
low the Rochdale Principles of 
cooperation. (c) Cooperative so- 
cieties must assemble every year 
in a general meeting of at least 
20 per cent of their members. 
(d) No member can serve on the 
board of directors more than 
two consecutive terms. (e) Each 
cooperative society must use at 
least 0.1 per cent of its annual 
volume of business for educa- 
tion. 


It created the Office of the In- 
spector of Cooperatives, annexed 
to the Department of Agriculture 
and Commerce, to regulate and 
supervise the organization and 
functioning of all cooperative as- 
sociations in Puerto Rico. 


It created the Department of 
Cooperatives, annexed to the Ex- 
tension Service of the University 
of Puerto Rico, to promote the 
organization of cooperative asso- 
ciations and the establishment of 
educational programs by coop- 
eratives. 
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PRESENT CONDITIONS AND PROBLEMS 

The outstanding impetus given to 
the organization of cooperative associa- 
tions in Puerto Rico by the enactment 
of the General Cooperative Associa- 
tions Act and by the Credit Union Act 
is best observed when we consider the 
number, membership, and volume of 
business of the different types of coop- 
erative associations in the Island." 

Marketing Cooperatives. The most 
important group as to volume of busi- 
ness and total membership is that of 
the marketing cooperatives. They are 
also the oldest cooperative associations 
in the Island, since nearly all of them 
were organized before the enactment 
of the present laws. These cooperatives 
are encountering problems of member- 
ship relationship caused by lack of co- 
operative education, although almost 
all of them have been very successful 
in rendering the marketing services for 
which they were organized. All but 


one have willingly accepted their role 
in the new era of cooperation in Puerto 


Rico—an era in which the necessity of 
educating cooperative members is 
stressed and there is increasing recog- 
nition of the social functions that coop- 
erative associations should combine 
with rendering economic services. 

The tobacco growers in the Island 
are organized in three marketing coop- 
eratives that control half of the tobacco 
crop. Two cooperative sugar-cane mills 
have been established and financed by 
the Puerto Rico Reconstruction Ad- 
ministration. They are very successful 
and are rendering outstanding services 
to their members. Other farmers, such 
as the cotton growers, minor-crop 
growers, citron growers, and coffee 
growers, have also organized their own 
associations. During the fiscal year 
1952, the marketing cooperative asso- 
ciations had a volume of business of 
over $22,000,000, and reached a peak of 
21,350 members. 


2 As of June 30, 1952. 
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Consumer Cooperatives. The con- 
sumer cooperative associations have a 
total membership of about 8,000, and 
a volume of business of more than 
$4,000,000. They are becoming more 
and more important as an economic 
factor in the distribution of foodstuffs. 
The great majority of them have been 
organized following long periods of 
education and orientation of prospec- 
tive members. These types of co-ops 
know clearly what their function is, 
and they perform it with great care 
and enthusiasm. These associations are 
important to their members not only 
for the economic service they render, 
but also as a kind of “school of human 
relations.” Especially in the rural 
areas, the consumers’ cooperatives are 
serving as instruments through which 
people learn the importance of self 
and mutual help. 

The development of this type of 
cooperative has been somewhat hin- 
dered by the lack of an adequate 
source of credit. Unlike the marketing 
cooperatives, they have depended 
mostly on the capital funds that their 
members could afford to invest in the 
organization. Two federations of con- 
sumers’ cooperatives have been organ- 
ized, with the ultimate goal of uniting 
all of them in a large, central, whole- 
sale society. 


Credit Unions. Of all the types of co- 
operative asociations organized in the 
Island, the credit unions have perhaps 
had the most spectacular development. 
In 1947, when the Credit Union Act 
was passed, there was only one regis- 
tered credit union. On June 30, 1952, 
five years later, there were 60, with a 
total volume of business of more than 
$2,500,000. There were also 27 others 
already in operation, with registration 
pending. 

The rapid growth of credit unions 
was something to be expected. In 
Puerto Rico, the low- and middle-in- 
come groups have had great difficulty 
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in obtaining loans at a reasonable in- 
terest. The credit unions are provid- 
ing these groups with excellent sources 
of credit facilities for their needs. The 
people have realized that, by pooling 
their savings, they can provide them- 
selves with adequate credit at reason- 
able interest and free themselves from 
the exploitation of “loan sharks.” 
Credit unions in Puerto Rico very soon 
will become the most important source 
of credit for low- and middle-income 
groups, as well as the most effective 
savings tool in their hands. 


Other Types. The types of coopera- 
tive just discussed are the most im- 
portant in the Island. There are oth- 
ers that are beginning to develop, and 
their future is promising. Farm-pur- 
chasing, farm-credit, industrial-produc- 
tion, and housing cooperative associa- 
tions have already appeared, and their 
general acceptance foretells significant 
performance. 


NEED FOR RESEARCH, AND RESEARCH 
COMPLETED 


The development of cooperation in 
Puerto Rico has been rapid and appar- 
ently sound, thanks to the definite and 
decisive support of the present govern- 
ment and to the innate spirit of coop- 


eration among the people. Supervision 
of the cooperative societies and educa- 
tion of their members in the philosophy 
and spirit of the movement have been 
provided. These services have been 
offered for the past few years, during 
which cooperation has been widely 
developed. 

Cooperatives at present constitute a 
social and economic force to be serious- 
ly considered in the solution of the 
Island’s problems. It is therefore of 
extreme importance that their devel- 
opment, potentialities, and resources 
be studied adequately. 

In spite of the great improvement 
during the past few years, some of the 
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conditions previously hindering coop- 
eration still exist. These are a chal- 
lenge to researchers who seek data in- 
tended: (1) to shed light upon the 
effectiveness of the movement in 
achieving its goals, and (2) to identify 
additional factors which may be re- 
lated to cooperation or otherwise of 
interest to leaders and agencies imple- 
menting educational programs. 

Like the cooperative movement it- 
self, the research work on cooperatives 
in Puerto Rico is a product of recent 
years. The research studies completed 
are of two types—those on the eco- 
nomic aspects and those on the social 
aspects. There are some cases in which 
a single project included both economic 
and sociological analyses. Only the 
more important studies will be dis- 
cussed here. 

In 1945, just before cooperatives 
were reoriented and really encouraged, 
the Department of Economics and Ru- 
ral Sociology of the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, University of Puerto 
Rico, embarked on a study of member- 
ship relations in the largest marketing 
cooperative of the Island, the Puerto 
Rico Tobacco Marketing Cooperative 
Association. This research included 
personal interviews with over 1,200 
farmer-members. The schedule in- 
cluded questions on the members’ par- 
ticipation in their association, and on 
their knowledge and attitudes concern- 
ing their own organization and coop- 
erative principles in general. 

The data revealed that a dangerous 
membership-relations situation existed 
between members and patrons, and the 
cooperative management. Only 20 per 
cent of the members knew who the 
wners of the cooperative were; only 
19 per cent knew who the manager 
was; just 20 per cent attended the an- 
rual meetings; while 84 per cent indi- 
cated that they joined the organization 
with an immediate profit motive or 
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with “loyalty to the dollars and cents.” 
The study also revealed widespread ig- 
norance of cooperative principles in 
general. 

Two years later another study was 
carried out among the members of the 
second largest marketing association, 
the Puerto Rico Coffee Growers Coop- 
erative Association. Although the find- 
ings of this study disclosed that there 
were better relations (1) among the 
members and (2) between the mem- 
bers and the management, the situation 
was not all that could be hoped for. 
Only 56 per cent of those interviewed 
knew who the owners of their coopera- 
tive were, 56 per cent knew who the 
manager was, and only 43 per cent at- 
tended annual meetings. It was clear 
that members lacked an understanding 
of their organization and had very lit- 
tle knowledge of the cooperative 
philosophy.’ 

The studies just discussed concerned 
the two oldest marketing cooperatives, 
which had been incorporated at the be- 
ginning of organized cooperation in 
Puerto Rico. To assay the present con- 
dition of the movement, it was decided 
to study other types of cooperatives. 
A small consumers’ cooperative was se- 
lected. It was an association in which 
all members were trained in coopera- 
tion through study-circles long before 
the cooperative was organized. The 
study revealed that it pays to educate 
members. The organization appeared 
to be a complete success both socially 
and economically. Eighty-eight per 
cent of the members attended the an- 
nual meeting, all of them knew who 
the manager was, and 94 per cent 
knew that they were in reality co- 


Pablo B. Vazquez-Calcerrada, Member- 
ship Relationship in a Marketing Coopera- 
tive, Puerto Rico Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Bull. 76, Rio Piedras (March, 1948). 

’ Luis A. Suarez, “Membership Relations 
in the Puerto Rico Coffee Cooperative Mar- 


keting Association” (Master’s thesis, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 1948). 
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owners of the business. These figures 
are even more impressive when one re- 
alizes that the members of this coop- 
erative are all hard-working laborers 
who live in a small mountain com- 
munity in the coffee region.* 

A study of a credit union cooperative 
followed. The findings were similar, 
and showed clearly a very definite and 
consistent relation between education, 
knowledge, and attitudes of members. 
The more training the members re- 
ceived, the higher the degree of their 
participation in the organization.° 

Agencies other than the Agricultural 
Experiment Station have done some 
research in this field. The Social Sci- 
ence Research Center of the University 
of Puerto Rico recently conducted an 
island-wide project on consumers’ co- 
cperatives. The results of this study, 
conducted by Margaret Bright, are not 
yet known. The data are under analy- 
Sis. 

Economic analyses of the Lafayette 
Sugar Cooperative Association and of 
Los Canos Sugar Cooperative Associa- 
tion have been made by Carlos Matos 
and Ramon Berrocal, respectively. 

The cooperative associations studied 
are representative of the cooperative 
movement of Puerto Rico. The re- 
search work has been of great help in 
directing them and other cooperatives 
along paths of greater success. 

When the board of directors and the 
manager of the Puerto Rico Tobacco 
Marketing Cooperative read the re- 
search report concerning their organi- 
zation, they were astonished by the 
results. They realized that a well- 
informed membership gives strength 
to the organization. They also knew 
that the true cooperator, one educated 
in the philosophy of the movement, 

*Pablo B. Vazquez-Calcerrada, Aspectos 
Sociolégicos en una Cooperativa de Con- 
sumo (bulletin in press). 

5 Pablo B. Vazquez-Calcerrada and Jaime 
Varas, Sociological Aspects of a Credit Co- 
operative in Puerto Rico (bulletin in press). 
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would support the association in ad- 
versity as well as in prosperity. 

To improve the situation they set up 
an educational department which now 
publishes a house organ and conducts 
a well-balanced educational program 
in the organization. The immediate 
goals are constant participation of the 
members in the activities of the organi- 
zation, their mastery of accurate 
knowledge about the program, policies, 
and operation of their organization, 
and the creation of favorable opinions 
and attitudes. 

Other cooperatives, such as the Cof- 
fee Growers Cooperative Association, 
Los Canos Sugar Mill, Lafayette Sugar 
Mill, and Villalba Vegetable Growers, 
have followed this example. All have 


instituted educational departments and 
are deeply interested in providing am- 
ple educational opportunities to their 
members. 

The Los Cafios Sugar Cooperative 
has gone even farther. They want their 
cooperative to be studied from the 
membership point of view. For that 
purpose, they have aided in financing a 
research study which was started very 
recently by the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

Research on cooperatives in Puerto 
Rico is already fruitful and is provid- 
ing the cooperative movement with the 
essential elements for the evaluation 
and adjustments that will render coop- 
eration successful and enduring. 


AN APPROACH TO AUTHORITY PATTERN IN PARENT-TEEN-AGE 
RELATIONSHIPS* 


by Carol Larson Stone and Paul H. Landis} 


ABSTRACT 


Schedules from 4,310 high-school seniors, representative of all high- 
chool seniors in the state of Washington, were used in an attempt to apply 
i measure of family authoritarianism to residential and occupational groups 
and to relate family authority patterns to the adjustment problems of teen- 


agers 


Likert-type questions and Guttman scaling techniques were used in 


developing a measure of authoritarianism, based on the students’ conception 


of their family patterns. 


Almos* twice as many boys as girls placed their families in the demo- 


cratic category. 
farm families. 


City families were not strikingly more democratic than 
The small-town family, as appraised by the boys, was far 


more democratic than either the farm or the city family. 

Teen-agers in democratic families apparently have more harmonious 
relationships with their parents than those in authoritarian families. Those 
in democratic families also report fewer adjustment problems. 


The gradual transition of the Amer- 
ican family from an authoritarian to a 

*Scientific Paper No. 1125, Project No. 
608, Washington Agricultural Experiment 
Stations, Pullman; read at the annual meet- 
ing of the Pacific Sociological Society, Los 
Angeles, 1952. 

+State College of Washington, Pullman, 
Wash. 


democratic type is taken for granted 


by most sociologists. The extent to 
which the transition has affected the 
various residential groups, socio-eco- 
nomic classes, and family members 
has not been precisely measured. 

In the present study, an attempt is 
made (1) to apply a measure of au- 
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thoritarianism to residential and occu- 
pational groups, and (2) to relate fam- 
ily authority patterns to the adjust- 
ment problems teen-agers experience. 
Space permits little more than an out- 
line of method and findings. 

The study began with data already 
assembled.’ Schedules of 4,310 high- 
school seniors, representative of all 
high-school seniors in the state of 
Washington, had been collected pre- 
viously in a comprehensive survey of 
teen-age adjustments in home, school, 
community, and interpersonal rela- 
tions. The present study is one of the 
afterthoughts, insofar as these data are 
concerned. 

The first step was to develop a scale 
to classify the families of the young 
people as authoritarian, intermediate, 
or democratic. Seventeen Likert-type 
questions dealing with parent-teen-age 
relations had included in the 
original questionnaire. These ques- 
tions were given to eight members of 
the sociology faculty at the State Col- 
lege of Washington, and each was 
asked to check the six questions which 
he felt would best indicate whether a 
family was democratic or authoritar- 
ian. The twelve questions most fre- 
quently checked were then subjected to 
the Guttman technique of scaling,’ us- 
ing a sample of 100 cases for the scale. 


been 


The responses were dichotomized, and 
the with the fewest 
errors were retained for the final scale. 

The six questions finally chosen for 
the scale, together with their responses 
combined into dichotomies (favorable 


six questions 


'Data were collected in 1947 by L. J. 
Elias, Dean of Olympic Junior College, for- 
merly of the Department of Rural Sociol- 
ogy at the State College of Washington. 

2 Samuel A. Stouffer, et al., Measurement 
and Prediction (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1950), chap. 4. 
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or more democratic answers given 
first), are as follows: 
With regard to “evenings out,” my 
parents allow me: 

(every evening out if I wish) 
(some school nights, only 
week-end evenings, just an oc- 
casional evening out, and al- 
most no evenings out) 


With regard to where I go on 
dates, my parents: 
(are never critical) 
(very seldom criticize, criti- 
cize as often as not, are very 
likely to criticize, and always 
criticize) 
Considering 
my parents, if I 
are: 
(very generous or fairly gen- 
erous with me) 
(average, rather stingy with 
me, and very stingy) 
When requiring me to do some- 
thing, my parents: 
(always, usually, explain the 
reason) 
(explain about as often as not, 
explain seldom, and think ex- 
planations are unnecessary) 
With regard to family problems, 
my parents discuss them with 
me: 
(always, usually, and about 
half the time) 
(seldom or never) 


the family income, 
need money, 


My parents respect my opinions 
and judgment: 
(all of the time, most of the 
time, and about half the time) 
(seldom or never) 


By using Ford’s application of the 
Guttman technique to IBM machines, 
the responses for the entire sample 


‘Robert N. Ford, “A Rapid Scoring Pro- 
cedure for Scaling Attitude Questions,” The 
Public Opinion Quarterly (Fall, 1950), pp. 
507-532. 
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FIGURE 1. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES OF 4,310 TEEN-AGERS IN DEMOCRATIC, 
INTERMEDIATE, AND AUTHORITARIAN FAMILIES TO FIVE LIKERT-TYPE QUESTIONS 
EMPLOYED TO VALIDATE THE SCALE 


which consisted of 1,900 boys and 2,410 
girls—were processed and sorted into 
the seven scale types possible with six 
dichotomous questions. A coefficient of 
reproducibility of .9082 for the boys 
and .9363 for the girls was obtained. 
The seven resulting scale types were 
then grouped into three classifications: 
democratic, consisting of the two top 
scale types; intermediate, the two mid- 
dle types; and authoritarian, the three 
lower scale types. 

Since scale analysis cannot check 
content, one cannot arbitrarily assume 
that this scale actually measures fam- 
ily authority patterns. The fact that 


eight faculty members initially chose 
the questions is one check on content. 
As a further check, five additional 
questions which are closely associated 
with parental authority were cross- 
classified with the three scale types. If 
the scale is a valid measure of author- 
ity patterns, young people from demo- 
cratic families would more often re- 
spond to the positive alternatives of 
the five choices than would those from 
intermediate or authoritarian families. 
They did so throughout the range of 
the scale (Fig. 1). The differences, in 
every instance, were significant at less 
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than the 1 per cent level (as deter- 
mined by Chi-square’). 

The scale was used only as a device 
for sorting young people into three 
groups on the basis of family author- 
ity pattern. This classification of fam- 
ilies is, therefore, based on the young 
person’s conception of the family au- 
thority pattern, and not on any objec- 
tive measurement of it. 

The first comparison of the paper is 
that showing what proportions of high- 
school students from each sex, residen- 
tial, and occupational group fell into 
the democratic, intermediate, and au- 
thoritarian groups, as measured by this 
scale. The second comparison is of 
harmony in relationships of teen-agers 
and parents under the three family ad- 
ministrative patterns. The third is of 
the number and character of problems 
teen-agers experience under the three 
family administrative patterns. 
PROPORTION OF TEEN-AGERS UNDER EACH 

AUTHORITY PATTERN 

Over 40 per cent of the boys placed 
their families in the democratic classi- 
fication; only slightly more than 22 per 
cent of the girls did so (Table 1). Al- 
most an equal proportion of boys’ and 
girls’ families were placed in the 
authoritarian group—2l and 22 per 
cent, respectively. Well over half of 
the girls placed their families in the 
intermediate group, but only 38.7 per 
cent of the boys. 

Either the family is much less demo- 
cratic in the treatment of the teen-age 
girl than of the teen-age boy, or else 
girls make a different appraisal of spe- 
cific parental behavior than do boys. 
It seems probable that parents are still 

* Although Chi-square and Critical Ratio 
tests are designed for testing random sam- 
ples, it was felt that their use with these 
data was justified, even though the sample 
is not random. The sample consists of one- 
third of the high-school seniors and covered 
half the high schools, and is believed to be 
representative of the universe considered. 
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more inclined to protect and shelter 
the girl, and in so doing deny her much 
of the freedom which they grant the 
boy. 

Because agrarian groups have been 
traditionally authoritarian in family 
pattern’ a comparison was made by 
place of residence. The results indi- 
cate that both farm and city boys came 
from far more authoritarian families 
than did town boys (places under 
2,500°). Differences between farm and 
city boys were small, with slightly 
more farm boys than city boys rating 
their families authoritarian. Among 
the girls, there was little difference on 
the basis of place of residence. 

Since the “city” category includes 
places ranging in population from 
2,500 to several hundred thousand, a 
more detailed breakdown of this cate- 
gory was made.’ Again the differences 
among the girls were practically nil. 
Among the boys, the small-town group 
was still the most democratic, and the 
group from cities of over 100,000, the 
least democratic. 

As the final check on the ratings of 
families along the rural-urban contin- 
uum, the farm, town, and city 
groups were matched for age of re- 
spondent, marital status of parents, 
sibling position, and size of family—all 
of which factors had been shown to 


5 Stott’s and Nye’s studies suggest that au- 
thoritarianism survives in farm homes more 


than in those of other groups. The promi- 
nence of one-room schools in areas they 
studied is a possible explanation. See Ivan 
Nye, “Adolescent-Parent Adjustment—Ru- 
rality as a Variable,” Rural Sociology, XV: 4 
(Dec., 1950), pp. 334-339; and L. H. Stott, 
“Parental Attitudes of Farm, Town and 
City Parents in Relation to Certain Per- 
sonality Adjustments in Their Children,” 
Journal of Social Psychology, May, 1940, 
pp. 325-339. 

® Differences here are statistically sig- 
nificant on the basis of the Chi-square test. 

*Three population subcategories were 
used: 2,500-9,999; 10,000-50,000; 100,000 and 
over. There are no cities in Washington 
with populations between 50,000 and 100,000. 
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TABLE 1. 
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PROPORTIONS OF HIGH-SCHOOL SENIORS CLASSIFYING THEIR FAMILY PATTERNS AS 


DEMOCRATIC, INTERMEDIATE, / AND ND AUTHORITARIAN, BY SEX AND PLACE OF RESIDENCE 


Place of " Sember of 
residence 


Sex 


Boys 
Girls 


Boys 
Girls 


Boys 
Girls 


Boys 
Girls 


have some bearing on authority pat- 
terns and might, therefore, bias the 
residential breakdown. This matching 
procedure reduced the sample to 428 
girls and 306 boys in each of the three 
authority pattern groups. Boys from 
small towns showed an even more 
strikingly democratic rating than with 
unmatched samples. Differences be- 
tween farm and city were found to be 
somewhat more pronounced; the city 
was more democratic than the un- 
matched groups, but the difference still 
was not statistically significant. 

Among the girls in the matched sam- 
ple, a larger percentage of those from 
the city fell in the democratic classifi- 
cation than did either those from farm 
or town; but the differences are far 
from being statistically significant. 

The most democratic family, as 
rated by teen-age boys, was by all odds 
the small-town family. As for girls, 
there were no striking differences in 
residential groups. Such differences as 
appeared favored the city family. 

A further check was made on the 
farm group by comparing it with other 
occupational groups, using Sims’ socio- 
economic classification* (except for 


*V. M. Sims, The Measurement of Socio- 
Economic Status (Bloomington, Illinois: 
Public School Pub. Co., 1928). 


“FE La — administrative pattern” 


Intermediate | Authoritarian 


Democ ratic: | 





| 
Per cent Per cent 


38.1 39.3 
21.6 55.4 


45.7 38.5 
22.2 57.6 


39.4 38.5 
22.7 54.4 


Pe r cent 
22.6 
23.0 
15.8 
20.2 


22.1 
22.9 


20.8 
22.1 


38.7 
55.6 


40.5 
22.3 














handling the farm group separately). 
This comparison showed that the farm 
family was the most authoritarian and 
the middle-class nonfarm family the 
most democratic in treatment of the 
teen-age boy. 

No striking differences between the 
occupational groups were found for 
girls; but such differences as did exist 
showed that middle-class families 
tended to be more authoritarian with 
the teen-age girl than any other group, 
even more so than farm families. None 
of these occupational differences is sta- 
tistically significant. 

Since the farm-nonfarm differences 
proved to be small, no matter what 
comparison was used, one is led to be- 
lieve that the farm population of 
Washington is not far behind the city 
group in the adoption of a democratic 
pattern, but in “parent-teenboy” rela- 
tionships is far behind the town group. 
It is possible, however, that the lack of 
farm-city differences for both sexes is 
a product of two factors which could 
not be brought under control with the 
data at hand. Only a tenth of the farm 
population, but 14 per cent of urban 
people of the state are foreign born. 
Foreign-born families usually are pa- 
triarchal in character and, therefore, 
authoritarian in administrative pat- 
tern. The second factor, and probably 
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the more important one, is that a much 
lower proportion of farm than of town 
and city young people may continue in 
school through the senior year of high 
school. Compulsory schooling ends at 
sixteen years, or with the completion 
of the eighth grade. We know that al- 
most twice as many young people from 
schools in places of 100,000 or more 
population as in places of under 250 
continue schooling beyond high school. 
It seems probable that farm young 
people from democratic families more 
often complete high school than those 
from authoritarian families. This 
would select democratic types from 
the farm more often than from towns 
and cities where high-school attend- 
ance is likely more common. (In the 


state, 97 per cent of the youth start 
high school and 68 per cent finish.) 
Moreover, the near universality of 
the consolidated school in the state for 
more than a generation has undoubt- 
edly broken down patriarchal leanings 


of the farm family among those com- 
pleting a high-school education. 


HARMONY OF PARENT-TEEN-AGE RELA- 
TIONSHIPS UNDER THREE ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE PATTERNS 

The second part of this study deals 
with several items concerning rela- 
tionships of teen-agers with parents, 
and how these items relate to the pat- 
tern of family administration. All are 
Likert-type items. 

Young people from democratic fam- 
ilies more often gave responses indi- 
cating harmonious relationships with 
parents than did youth from authori- 
tarian families. The authoritarian re- 
sponses suggested lack of harmony; 
the intermediate group fell between, 
generally more nearly approximating 
the democratic group. Chi-squares on 
all of these items showed that the dif- 
ferences found are statistically signifi- 
cant. 

Teen-agers from democratic families 
were more often on confidential re- 
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lations with their parents. Almost two- 
thirds of the boys and three-fourths of 
the girls in democratic families said 
that if they had a personal problem 
they would talk it over with one or 
both of their parents “always,” or 
“most of the time.” On the other hand, 
only slightly more than one-fourth of 
the boys and girls from authoritarian 
families would discuss their personal 
problems with their parents so fre- 
quently. 

Young people from authoritarian 
families were more anxious to leave 
home than those from democratic fam- 
ilies. Although from a_ preparation 
standpoint those in democratic homes 
should be more able to stand alone 
outside, by virtue of having learned to 
make choices under the greater free- 
dom at home, they were least anxious 
to leave. 

A much larger proportion of both 
boys and girls in authoritarian families 
than in intermediate or democratic 
families disliked their home communi- 
ties and would rather be living else- 
where. 

There was a definite correlation be- 
tween type of family authority pattern 
and the youths’ rating of the level of 
living of their homes. Two-thirds of 
the youth from democratic families, 
compared with about one-half from au- 
thoritarian families, considered their 
home better than average, so far as 
conveniences, comforts, and general 
appearances were concerned. Over 
half of the young people from demo- 
cratic families thought their parents’ 
income was a good income to meet 
family needs, while about one-third 
of the authoritarian group were as 
well satisfied with their parents’ in- 
come. 

Either family democracy is more 
often an attribute of high status and 
high income, or it contributes other 
values to teen-agers which make them 
give their families a higher relative 
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rating than objective measures would 
warrant. 

Teen-agers from democratic families 
more often had admiration for their 
parents and hoped to be like them 
upon reaching their age than boys and 
girls from authoritarian families. They 
were also more inclined to want to fol- 
low the same occupation as their 
parents. 

Young people, by the time they are 
high-school seniors, have begun to seek 
the liberties that are desired by those 
on the threshold of adulthood. Demo- 
cratic parents will grant them and try 
to work out a cooperative understand- 
ing where differences in view between 
the generations exist. As a result, 
areas of severe disagreements should 
be few in democratically administered 
households. 
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Conversely, in authoritarian families 
an arbitrary authority tends to per- 
sist and become even more stern as the 
young people, with approaching ma- 
turity, become more rebellious. One 
would expect that the areas of dis- 
agreement would be numerous in au- 
thoritarian families and that clashes 
would be severe. 

To test this hypothesis, a check list 
of nine items of “frequent disagree- 
ment with parents,” dealing with such 
problems as spending money, choice of 
friends, clothes, activities in school, so- 
cial life, and future plans, was used. 
The results for the authoritarian, dem- 
ocratic, and intermediate groups were 
compared. 

Each of the nine areas of disagree- 
ment with parents was checked much 
more often by youth in authoritarian 


TABLE 2. PRopoRTIONS OF HIGH-SCHOOL SENIORS CHECKING SPECIFIED ISSUES AS ONES ON 
Wuicu THEY “FREQUENTLY DISAGREE” WITH PARENTS, BY SEX AND TYPE OF FAMILY 
ADMINISTRATIVE PATTERN * 


Areas of disagreement Sex 


My spending money 
My friends 


My choice of clothes 


My attitude toward my 
parents 


My outside activities 





My school work 
My future plans 


My share of the work around 
the house 


My social life..... 


Family administrative pattern 


| Democratic | Intermediate | Authoritarian 
Per cent Per cent 


20.2 28.8 
16.0 22.7 


3.6 9.4 
3.9 10.4 


6.6 9.2 
5.4 9.3 


8.9 13.2 
11.5 15.8 


Per cent 


38.6 


11.1 
23.1 


11.9 
14.3 


24.7 
34.1 


22.7 
13.8 19.5 


21.6 28.4 
8.0 12.7 


13.5 17.5 
12.1 19.5 


26.2 24.7 
27.4 27.6 


27.8 
28.5 


31.8 
15.6 


20.2 
25.5 


40.4 
40.3 


13.8 


22.7 
27.2 


8.2 15.8 
9.1 12.8 














*N = 1,900 boys, 2,410 girls. 
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TABLE 3. NuMBER or PROBLEMS REPORTED BY HIGH-SCHOOL SENIORS, By SEX, TYPE OF 
PROBLEM, AND TYPE OF FAMILY ADMINISTRATIVE PATTERN * 


Problem areas Sex 


Boys 
Girls 
Boys 
Girls 


Personal 

(33 in check list) 
Family 

(63 in check list) 
Boys 
Girls 


Social 

(30 in check list) 
Boys 
Girls 


Boy-girl relations ............ 
(34 in check list) 


School 
(30 in check list) 


Boys 
Girls 
Boys 
Girls 
Boys 
Girls 


Vocational 
(30 in check list) 
Morals, ideals, religion 
(30 in check list) 
Boys 
Girls 


All problems... 
(250 in check list) 








Family administrative pattern 


Democratic | Intermediate | Authoritarian 
| Average number of problems checked 


3.5 3.6 4.4 


4.2 45 | 5.1 
2.9 33 CO 5.1 
| 
| 


3.2 3.9 6.5 


1.8 1.9 | 2.5 
1.9 2.4 2.7 


2.0 2.2 2.7 
2.2 2.6 3.0 


2.2 2.4 3.0 
2.2 2.5 3.0 


2.9 29 | 3.4 
2.6 3.1 3.2 


2.2 2.4 2.5 
2.4 2.9 3.0 


17.4 18.7 23.6 
18.8 21.9 26.5 














*N = 1,900 boys, 2,410 girls. 


homes than by those in democratic 
homes (Table 2). “Spending money” 
and “work to be done around home” 
were the two areas of disagreement 
most frequently checked. Almost 40 
per cent of the youth in the authori- 
tarian families checked these, but only 
16 to 30 per cent of the girls and boys 
in democratic families did so. 


TEEN-AGE ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS UNDER 
THREE ADMINISTRATIVE PATTERNS 

In the final phase of the study the 
three authority pattern groups were 
compared on the basis of the adjust- 
ment problems teen-agers experienced. 
These comparisons were made on a 
basis of responses to a check list of 250 
problems that covered almost every 
conceivable phase of the interpersonal 
relationships of young people of the 
high-school group. 

Here a striking relationship was 
found between adjustment problems 


and the type of authority pattern of 
the family. Those in homes classed 
as authoritarian averaged 25.2 prob- 
lems; those as intermediate, 20.5 prob- 
lems; those as democratic, 18.2 prob- 
lems (Table 3). 

These problems covered seven areas 
of adjustment—family, school, social 
life, personal, vocational, boy-girl re- 
lations, and morals, ideals, and re- 
ligion. In all of the areas, but espe- 
cially in the area of family problems, 
young people from authoritarian fam- 
ilies averaged more problems than 
those from democratic families. 

The three family-type groups also 
differed on _ individual problems 
checked. Of the 63 problems concern- 
ing the family, the 23 which were 
checked by at least 10 per cent of any 
one group and which showed statis- 
tically significant differences between 
the democratic and authoritarian 
groups are shown in Table 4. In prac- 
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TABLE 4. Proportions or HIGH-SCHOOL SENIORS REPORTING SPECIFIED FAMILY PROBLEMS, 
BY SEX AND TYPE OF FAMILY ¢ ADMINISTRATIVE PATTERN * 


C.R. between 
_| democratic 


| " . = and 
| Democratic | Inte rmediate |Authoritarian "authoritarian 





Family administrative pattern 


Family problems 
i 








Per cent Per cent P er cent 


| 
Quarreling in the family Boys 9.9 11.8 27.8 7.90 
Girls 12.7 16.2 37.0 9.21 
Getting to use the car Boys 22.3 25.0 34.8 4.58 
Girls 11.7 14.3 11.4 ee 
My folks understanding me... Boys 10.0 12.5 16.2 3.07 
Girls 13.4 16.7 28.3 5.92 


I have to work to buy things. . Boys 12.0 21.6 27.0 6.44 
Girls 8.2 11.3 18.8 5.08 





Getting Mother to understand Boys 4.2 5.7 10.6 4.24 
my problems Girls 6.5 12.1 26.3 8.62 


Getting along with my parents. Boys | 5.7 10.6 17.2 6.30 
Girls 8.4 10.8 24.2 13.59 


Having no regular allowance. . Boys §.7 8.2 16.9 6.16 
Girls | 8.6 12.6 21.2 5.79 


Getting Dad to understand Boys 10.4 10.9 17.7 3.53 
my problems Girls 12.5 16.0 20.6 3.57 


Afraid I can’t afford college... Boys 13.4 14.0 17.9 2.04 
Girls 10.2 12.5 16.3 2.94 


I don’t have any privacy at Boys 4.4 5.3 8.3 2.68 
Girls 2.6 7.1 17.8 8.22 


Having a happy home life Boys 7.8 12.1 2.55 
Girls 9.9 8.9 17.1 3.45 


Understanding my folks Boys 5.7 8.2 10.1 2.75 
Girls 7.4 15.8 4.29 


Family always worried about Boys 6.9 7.5 10.4 2.08 
Girls 8.2 } 15.6 3.74 


Wish I had my own room Boys 6.2 11.4 3.10 
Girls 11.4 “ 15.6 2.01 


Don’t have much spending Boys 6.8 9 11.4 2.68 
money Girls 4.7 : 15.0 5.66 


Mother has to work Boys 7.0 ; 6.8 i wana 
Girls 10.4 ; 14.6 2.02 


Treated like a child at home. Boys 4.8 ' 11.6 4.27 
Girls 5.0 é 14.4 8.31 


Folks ridicule my ideas Boys 3.1 ' 9.3 4.50 
Girls 2.2 , 14.3 7.20 


Wish I could live by myself... Boys 2.7 , 9.1 4.79 
Girls 3.2 ‘ 14.1 6.36 




















*The total check list of family problems contained 68 items. Only those “chec ked by at least 10 per 
cent of the students in one category, with statistically significant differences between the democratic and 


authoritarian groups, are reproduced here. NWN = 1,900 boys, 2,410 girls. [continued on following page) 
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TABLE 4. Proportions or HicH-ScHoo.t Sentors REPORTING SPECIFIED FAMILY PROBLEMS, 
BY SEX AND TYPE OF FAMILY ADMINISTRATIVE PATTERN *—Continued 


1} 
| 
| 


Family problems 


My parents are always 
quarreling 


Can't bring friends to my 
home. 


Don’t like the house we live in 


I want to leave home 





‘ — 
| Democratic | Intermediate Authoritarian 


C.R. betwee 
democratic 
and 
jauthoritarian 


Family administrative pattern 





| Percent 


3.0 8.1 
5.2 13.5 


Per cent 


25 
3.4 


Per cent | 


4.42 
5.95 


8.3 
13.3 


4.73 
6.01 


3.5 
4.9 


3.29 
3.05 


5.35 
5.94 


5.6 
7.7 


2.3 \ 
2.6 ‘ 


| 
| 














*The total check list of family problems contained 6 items. Only those checked by at least 10 per 
cent of the students in one category, with statistically significant differences between the democratic and 


authoritarian groups, are reproduced here N = 
tically every instance, the authoritar- 
ian and democratic groups followed 
the pattern expected; and, in practical- 
ly all instances, more girls expressed 
worry over these family problems than 
boys—which probably indicates that 
the girls are more closely identified 
with the family than the boys. 

The two problems on which there 
were the greatest differences between 
democratic and authoritarian groups 
were “quarreling in the family” and 
“getting along with my parents.” 
Three times as many young people 


1,900 boys, 2,410 giris. 


from authoritarian as from democratic 
families checked these problems. 


CONCLUSION 


This study has shown that once fam- 
ilies are classified according to the ex- 
tent to which democracy is practiced, 
it is possible to explore the relationship 
between family authority pattern and 
parent-teen-age adjustment. Definite 
relationships were found in these data 
on Washington high-school seniors, 
but similar studies of other populations 
will be required before valid generali- 
zations can be made for other groups. 





CHARACTERISTICS OF THE RURAL COMMUNITY IN 
NORTHERN IRELAND* 


by J. M. Mogeyt 


ABSTRACT 


Northern Ireland is an integral part of the United Kingdom, although 
autonomous so far as agricultural policy is concerned. It differs from the 
rest of the country in the small size of its farms and in the low fertility 
of much of the soil. The population had built up in the past a mode of 
social cooperation among contiguous farm families based on kinship and 
the ties of neighborhood. The independence of the individual, inherent in 
the traditional Protestantism of the country, was mitigated by these coop- 
erative groups. The breakdown of this system is described and the new 
governmental influences which seek to replace it are mentioned. The con- 
cepts behind this legislative action are shown to require a particular type 
of response from the farmers. Certain facts are given to show that this 
hypothetical interpretation of the behavior of the farmers in recent years 
may be correct. A method by which the behavior pattern might be altered 


is suggested. 


The writer’s task in this paper is to 
outline the factors which impede 
change in agricultural practices in 
Northern Ireland. In doing so, al- 
though our main interest is people and 
the society they live in, it is well to 
begin with a reference to the physical 
environment. The people who interest 
us are country dwellers who walk 
with their feet on the soil and are 
more buffeted by the elements than 
the townsman. It would be unwise to 
ignore the effect of what H. T. Buckle 
calls “the influence of the sight and 
sound of the landscape upon the 
human mind,” even though a knowl- 
edge of the way in which that influ- 
ence is exerted remains rudimentary. 

The soils of Ulster, though extreme- 
ly varied, are not on the whole in- 
herently fertile. The thorough work 
of the Pleistocene Ice Age—-the diver- 
sion of rivers and the many small lakes 
which date from that time—created 
difficulties of natural drainage which 
further impede fertility. While these 
statements are true in the main, there 
are—as in all of the highland zone of 

*A paper read at a symposium on Re- 
sistance to Change, at the meeting of the 
British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Belfast, Northern Ireland, 1952. 

tOxford University, England. 


Britain—smal) and scattered pockets 
of very rich land, such as well-drained 
sands and gravels or river alluvium. 
The fact to be emphasized is that the 
landscape as it is seen today is not a 
natural landscape but the creation of 
several centuries of hard-working 
farmers, operating in a physical en- 
vironment that gave them few initial 
advantages either of climate or of 
soils.' 

The way in which a people look at 
this physical landscape depends on 
their social equipment. Part of this so- 
cial inheritance can be expressed as a 
series of social facts, and it is against 
this background that an understanding 
of social change and of resistance to 
social change must be developed. 

First, there is the small-scale nature 
of the farming. In all of Northern Ire- 
land only 4 per cent of the holdings ex- 
ceed 100 acres, and 80 per cent are 
under 50 acres.*? Small in size and with 
small fields, these holdings represent a 
legal freezing of the system of land- 


1 Douglas A. Hill, in The Land of Ulster: 
I. The Belfast Region (Belfast: Her Majes- 


ty’s Stationery Office, 1948), pp. xii-135, 
gives the most detailed account of the re- 
sponse to this environment. 

2Cf. England and Wales where 21 per 
cent of the farms are over 100 acres. 
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ownership in the horse-and-cart era. 
From 1869 to 1925, successive acts en- 
abled the government to advance 
money to the then utilizers of the land 
so that they could, on the easiest of 
terms, become owner-occupiers. Al- 
most every farm is run by a family 
which now virtually owns its land. 
With small-scale farming of this na- 
ture, a family is probably the most 
efficient unit of organization. But it is 
difficult for newcomers to break into 
farming unless they can buy a farm; 
land for letting (almost universally in 
conacre for eleven months or for one 
crop) is searce.* Thus, the basic social 
unit of the countryside is the farming 
family, though there are a few larger 
farms which employ some paid labor- 
ers. So far as the physical environ- 
ment is concerned, the small farm has 
the advantage of allowing a _ close 
adaptation to be made to variations in 
soil and slope. Through specialization 
on livestock, advantage is taken of 
grass (which is by far the best crop for 
the area) and also of the labor of all 
members of the family; for the women 
and children can take care of the stock 
and the homestead, while the men and 
grown boys work in the fields. 
However, the single farm unit can 
never be isolated from its neighbors, 
either socially or in terms of economic 
organization. The isolated farm house, 
which is the usual form of settlement 
of today, is no index of social isolation. 
Each farm unit requires assistance 
from many helpers at different sea- 
sons. Such cooperation occurs within 
a cultural framework: In the local dia- 
lect, “cooring” and “neighboring” 
mean mutual help, or reciprocal re- 
turns for favors done; and in the Irish, 
both comhar (“coor”) and neighbor 


:Command paper 249, Reports of the Ag- 
ricultural Enquiry Committee (Belfast: Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1947), p. 173. 
“in 1925... a little over 5 per cent of 
the total area of crops and grass” was let 
in conacre. 
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stem from the same root. These ex- 
changes of services at ploughing, har- 
vesting, or threshing are based on two 
types of social relationship—kinship 
and proximity. In areas where new- 
comers to farms are almost unknown, 
and consequently where every family 
is related to every other family, the 
kin and the neighbor may be the same 
person. Emphasis throughout Ireland 
on blood ties is summed up in the fact 
that in this country a “friend” usually 
means a relative; and the phrase “far- 
out friends” lumps together all those 
beyond the degrees of kinship for 
which there are no words in the Eng- 
lish language (English, as is recog- 
nized, is very deficient in its kinship 
terminology). 


Mutual cooperation may _ involve 


only two families—as when two farm- 
ers, each owning one horse, combine to 
make up a plough team; or it may in- 
volve several families, as at flax pull- 
ing or corn harvest. It was formerly a 


social mechanism of some importance 
and had grown up from indigenous 
roots to satisfy a need in the society. 
*ayment was never in money; normal- 
ly there was a return of a like service 
or something equivalent; often a social 
function, such as a feast or a dance, 
was added to the purely reciprocal re- 
turn.* In such a group activity, young 
and old, men and women, joined to- 
gether in a stimulus situation, and the 
techniques and beliefs common to the 
society were learned and remembered. 


It was not only work that brought 
people together. Certain houses, both 
in the villages and in the open country, 
were well known as ceilidhe places.* 


*G. C. Homans, in The Human Group 
(London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1951), 
suggests that this social increment is a nor- 
mal feature of group activity. 

5 A ceilidhe is traditionally a gathering of 
neighbors, though it is now used for coun- 
try dances with payment for entrance. “To 
come on a cailey” still means to drop into a 
house for a chat. 
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Here, on most evenings, groups of peo- 
ple from the surrounding farms gath- 
ered for talk and gossip. Separate cen- 
ters were provided for each status 
grade — young men, bachelors and 
widowers, and older married men with 
families. In this type of gathering, 
neighborhood was a more important 
factor than kinship. 

The effect of both these influences 
was to give cohesion to local groups, 
each informally graded and without an 
authoritarian structure; together with 
the family they constituted a strong 
force tending to conservatism and the 
perpetuation of things as they were. 

Two other social forces were at work 
in the period before 1920, the date of 
the establishment of the Northern Ire- 
land government. First and most im- 
portant was the ideal of independence 
which inspired individuals brought up 
in the Protestant tradition. Individual 
rights, as against the landlords, were 
established in the late eighteenth cen- 
tury after a long struggle. This 
achievement of customary rights, 
known as Ulster tenant-right, meant 
that farmers in Ulster taking over 
leasehold farms on which the landlord 
had provided no house, fences, or 
Crainage, could, on handing over to a 
successor, establish a claim to be paid 
for improvements made during their 
tenancy. It did not prevent rents be- 
ing raised (when a lease ran out) as 
a result of the tenant’s improvements 
and so did not run counter to the 
movement to establish owner-occupier 
status. This independent spirit, how- 
ever, is a very important factor in- 
fluencing the rate of social change in 
the countryside, though for its full 
effect certain other social changes, 
which are mentioned later, had to 
occur. It was possible, however, to fil- 
ter new ideas to the ordinary farmer, 
and if these were techniques within 
the economic potential of a_ single 
farm, they could spread _ rapidly 
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enough. Such a change may be seen 
in the adoption of the Scottish-type 
two-wheel cart, first introduced by 
linen haulers around 1800, and soon 
adopted on most of the farms where 
topography made its use possible.* The 
spread of the small tractor throughout 
the countryside as a result of wartime 
prosperity is an example of a similar 
change in farming practice during 
more recent times. The number of 
farm tractors rose from 550 in 1939 to 
17,000 in 1950. 

New forms of social organization re- 
quired, in addition to imitation and 
local recommendation, a certain 
amount of leadership and direction. 
An example is the creation of a body 
of farmers who combine to own and 
operate a mechanical milk separator, a 
tool far too expensive for any single 
farmer. These cooperative creamery 
societies spread slowly and sporadical- 
ly, in spite of the great prestige of Sir 
Horace Plunkett and the encourage- 
ment given by the government of Ire- 
land around 1900. When the distribu- 
tion of creameries is plotted, it is ap- 
parent that each one is significantly 
placed near the home farm of an en- 
lightened landlord; and, interestingly 
enough, once the concept of owner-oc- 
cupier was firmly established, the or- 
ganization remained static. Its fate in 
the period 1939-1945 comes later in this 
paper. 

Influences which are usually called 
economic have also had their effect on 
the attitudes of the present farm popu- 
lation. Following the prosperity of 
1914-1918 came the agricultural de- 

®Ivor Herring, “The Scottish Cart in Ire- 
land and Its Contemporaries Circa 1800,” 
Ulster Journal of Archaeology (Belfast: Ul- 
ster Archaeological Society), 3rd series, VII 
(1944), pp. 42-46. 

E. R. R. Green, The Lagan Valley (Lon- 
don: Faber and Faber, 1949), p. 50. 

J. M. Mogey, “Primitive Transport Ve- 
hicles in Ulster,” Man (a monthly record of 
anthropological science; London: Royal An- 
thropological Institute), 51:3. 
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pression of the 1920’s. When one re- 
members that land prices had soared, 
that land hunger is endemic in an 
owner-occupier country, and that re- 
sources are limited—then it can be 
realized that this depression had se- 
vere psychological consequences. 
These influences must also be seen 
against the background of a soil and 
climate which are not inherently fa- 
vorable to agriculture, so that a period 
of difficult investment means a severe 
drop in soil fertility, a widespread re- 
version to swamp and scrub, and a 
movement of population from the 
land. These developments greatly af- 
fected the ancillary craftsmen in the 
service of agriculture, and so altered 
the social structure of the rural com- 
munity. Add to this a cattle plague in 
the counties of Tyrone and Fermanagh, 
about 1925, a difficult political situa- 
tion, and the necessity of adjusting to 
a newly established regional govern- 
ment in Belfast, and the “economic-so- 


cial” field helps to account in some de- 
gree for subsequent developments. 


Under these stresses, local neigh- 
borhood groups broke up; as one man 
said, “Why go to talk in a neighbor’s 
house when all you hear is a worse tale 
than your own?” Cooperatives selling 
butter in competition with New Zea- 
land and Denmark, and farmers using 
the skim milk to fatten pigs (which 
also had to compete with more efficient 
producers on the British market) had 
a difficult time. The fact that they had 
a central organization helped in their 
survival. The individual farmer, 
thrown back on the Protestant tradi- 
tion of independence undiluted by the 
mutual tolerance developed in the for- 
mer neighboring groups, was hardest 
hit. Many farms were abandoned, and 
later amalgamated by the survivors 
into larger units. Strange to say—or 
perhaps not so strange—it was the tra- 
dition-directed groups, inhabiting a 
few residual hamlets, who weathered 
the storms best. They demanded little; 


their self-help system had not been 
abandoned; and, in spite of consider- 
able reductions in their already low 
standards of living, they maintained a 
good morale.’ 

Pleading the urgent necessity to 
raise standards of grading, processing, 
and packaging, the government of 
Northern Ireland began, in 1927, to in- 
troduce legislation to control market- 
ing.* This promised increased eco- 
nomic rewards, and introduced sanc- 
tions for failing to maintain the stand- 
ards set. The new policy of compul- 
sion from above for the good of the 
community became, in the 1930’s, an 
established part of the government's 
program for agriculture. Only one or- 
ganization cut across this policy, a pro- 
ducer cooperative set up to manage 
the marketing of pigs.’ This method 
of changing the agricultural pattern 
has had its successes over the past 
twenty years.’° 

From a purely economic point of 
view, the new legislation has improved 
the competitive position of the individ- 
ual farmer, but we must take note of the 
human cost of the procedure. The in- 
troduction of wages legislation and of 
piece-work payment for jobs formerly 
done cooperatively has completed the 


7From his youthful days in just such a 
tradition-loving community, the author can 
remember attending flax-pulling dances, 
where half a countryside danced till dawn 
after a day of cooperative work in the 
fields. 

* Ulster Year Book (Belfast: Her Majes- 
ty’s Stationery Office, 1950), p. 89. 

*Command paper 249, op. cit., pp. 105- 
106. This was modified one year later and 
a Pig Industry Council established on which 
representatives of the processors and the 
Ministry of Agriculture both sat. Further 
reorganization, in 1940, established the firm 
control of the Ministry in this field. 

10 Ulster Year Book, op. cit., p. 74. Value 
of gross output of farms increased from 
£14.8 mill. in 1938 to £44.5 mill. in 1948. 

Midland Bank Review (London: Mid- 
land Bank Ltd., Aug., 1952), p. 14. In 1951, 
agricultural products valued at £35.8 mill. 
were exported to Great Britain. 











destruction of the older self-help pat- 
tern. Instead of mutual help by neigh- 
bors at flax pulling, harvesting, and 
other such jobs, labor today for such oc- 
casions is attracted from the towns and 
the countryside by money payment. In 
addition to disrupting work there, this 
labor at piece rates has its repercus- 
sions on the farming family whose 
sons work with them. This penetration 
of wages within the family group may 
have far-reaching consequences. 

A second consequence of this at- 
tempt to control by legislation and ad- 
ministrative action the rate and direc- 
tion of agricultural change has been 
the virtual disappearance of the coop- 
erative creameries. A policy decision 
in 1939-1940, made for the best of rea- 
sons, led to the abandonment of butter 
and the substitution of whole milk and 
dried milk as the final products of 
dairying. The small groups of farmer- 
owned cooperatives, having survived 
twenty years of hard times, were in- 
capable of setting up new plants, and 
they lacked both leadership and vi- 
sion. The government, though always 
finding it possible to subsidize individ- 
ual farmers for specific projects, pro- 
vided neither capital grants nor tech- 
nical assistance to these voluntary 
groups. So they have been replaced by 
central milk-processing plants and by 
larger firms like Nestlés and Bovril 
who make dried milk. The coopera- 
tives are still in existence but they are 
by-passed and, except for those which 
run retail stores, have no functions 
left.!} 

The saddest failure of all the activi- 
ties of the government designed to 
help the farming community has been 
the rejection by the people of voca- 
tional educational schemes planned for 

11 A personal communication from the 
secretary, Ulster Agricultural Organisation 
Society Limited, says, “In Northern Ireland 
the co-operative creameries were practi- 
cally all established around 1890 to 1900, 
and arising out of the war emergency from 
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their benefit. This may be due in part 
to the adoption of paternalistic compul- 
sion in the marketing of the products 
of the farm; but some of the resistance 
is also a consequence of the failure to 
preserve and work through the infor- 
mal groups which existed in the coun- 
tryside. It is possible that central ac- 
tion was supposed to require for its 
effective implementation an audience- 
type response. This would mean an 
emphasis on individuals and the ignor- 
ing of subgroups within the audience- 
like population; for the effective use of 
a platform makes necessary the break- 
ing down of barriers between the 
speaker and the individuals in front of 
him. The conceptualization by the 
farmers of the government as a remote 
and unpredictable organization to be 
obeyed grudgingly and only for the 
economic gain of the individual—a 
natural reaction to such a scheme—is 
of course not alone an Ulster charac- 
teristic. However, the survival, up to 
1930 in many places, of customary 
groups would have allowed a penetra- 
tion of new ideas in an informal but 
effective manner. This was ignored 
probably from lack of knowledge of 
these survivals, and also because it 
was supposed that individual decisions 
to act would be more effective than 
group decisions would be binding on 
the individual."* In the same way, 


1941 to 1943 about three-quarters of them 
were closed, and their milk supply was 
mostly diverted to new milk depots erected 
and operated by the Ministry of Agriculture 
together with a number of milk factories 
erected since 1940 and owned by firms of 
world-wide repute like Nestlés, Bengers, 
3ovril, and the Co-operative Wholesale So- 
ciety Limited. This left only ten co-opera- 
tive creameries in operation, but controlled 
largely by the Ministry of Agriculture.” 
12 A second paper in the symposium, by 
Roland Harpur summarized the following 
American studies: Kurt Lewin, “Group De- 
cision and Social Change,” in Readings in 
Social Psychology, edited by T. M. New- 


[footnote continued on neat page) 
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enormous difficulties were created for 
the executive in administering hill 
sheep subsidies, because the legislature 
assumed that hill land was, like farm 
land, in individual ownership; in fact, 
common hill grazings—for which the 
unit is not the acre but “the grass for 
a cow for a season” (the soum)—are 
widespread in several counties. 

Thus, despite an impressive array of 
formal institutions for agricultural in- 
struction—ranging from a _ university 
faculty to a part-time, voluntary, win- 
ter agricultural class'*—the response 


from the farmers has always been dis- 


comb and E. L. Hartley (New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1947); B. Ryan and N. C. 
Gross, “The Diffusion of Hybrid Seed Corn 
in Two lowa Communities,” Rural Sociolo- 
gy (Lexington, Ky.: Rural Sociological So- 
ciety), VIII (1943), pp. 15-24; and E. A. 
Wilkening, “A Socio-Psychological Ap- 
proach to the Study of the Acceptance of 
Innovations in Farming,” Rural Sociology, 
XVI (1951), pp. 352-364. 

Command paper 249, op. cit., p. 137, 
lists these institutions. It also points out 
(p. 142) that winter agricultural classes 
have never enrolled more than 300 to 350 
students out of a population of farmers es- 
timated at 80,000. The statistics branch 
(Ministry of Agriculture, Northern Ireland) 
estimates privately, however, that only 
50,000 are active farmers. 
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appointing. Agricultural demonstra- 
tion plots, displays at local agricultural 
shows, propaganda in print and by 
word of mouth—these and other 
methods have been tried and have 
also made little impression. 

Given a community of small owner- 
occupiers whose capital resources do 
not allow them to take risks, improve- 
ments in farm techniques can only be 
expected if they are demonstrated by 
equals, not in a specially constructed 
situation but as part of the normal ac- 
tivities of a mixed farm. A raising of 
the general level of skill can be ex- 
pected only as a result of many small 
local experiments on the basis of a 
complete farm. A plan which might be 
tried would be to get a farmer to run 
his farm, with his own resources of 
labor and capital, under a blue-print 
drawn up by—and under the supervi- 
sion of—the Agricultural Advisory 
Service. A few successful farms like 
this scattered over the countryside and 
open to visits by neighbors—with the 
farmer in charge explaining in his own 
words how he translates technical ad- 
vice into action—would arouse interest 
and create a desire for more instruc- 
tion and education. 











CULTURAL FACTORS IN THE FUNCTIONING OF AGRICULTURAL 


EXTENSION IN CEYLON* 


by Murray A. Straust 


ABSTRACT 


Ceylon has a relatively well staffed and organized extension service, 


and improvement of crop yields is a major national objective. 


However, 


the concepts of extension as a two-way street, of felt needs, and of a cul- 


tural approach are absent. 
extension. 


The absence of these approaches limits effective 
Certain features of Ceylonese culture inhibit the acceptance 


of such principles; among these features are the hierarchical organization 
of society and the absence of a capitalistic type of economic motivation. 
Examples of the lack of cultural perspective and the “top-down” approach 


are presented. 


I 

Ceylon is a relatively small, inde- 
pendent island-nation lying just off a 
great and populous land mass. In this 
respect, Ceylon is like her former co- 
lonial ruler, Great Britain. Like Brit- 
ain, too, Ceylon’s prosperity depends 
on exports and her population on im- 
ported foods. But here the parallels 


cease. For Ceylon is not, and is un- 
likely to become, a manufacturing 
country. Her exports are tea, rubber, 


and coconut products; and the popula- 
tion is 84.6 per cent rural. 

The contrast between the efficient 
and profitable plantation agriculture of 

*Thanks are due to Eugene A. Wilkening, 
of the University of Wisconsin, and Bryce 
F. Ryan, of Cornell University, for their 
reading of the manuscript and for valuable 
suggestions; and to the author’s wife, Jac- 
queline H. Straus, for the editorial reor- 
ganization of the paper which gave effect to 
these suggestions. The author especially 
wishes to thank Mr. D. B. Ellepola, former 
Director of Rural Development, Ceylon, for 
his careful reading of the manuscript and 
detailed commentary. Mr. Ellepola agreed 
in general with the point of view expressed, 
but not on all specific points. Some of his 
comments and criticisms have been met in 
the final revision. It should be noted that 
the author did not conduct systematic in- 
vestigation focused on the Ceylonese exten- 
sion system. The observations and con- 
clusions reported in this paper are based on 
informal observation over a_ three-year 
period as Lecturer in Sociology at the 
University of Ceylon. During this time the 
author conducted research in three villages, 
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the “company” estates, and the subsist- 
ence farming of the majority of the 
population is striking. The oppor- 
tunity for improvement in levels of 
living through changes in agricultural 
technology has long been noted. As 
far back as the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, the British “ .. . tried to intro- 
duce new crops and improved methods 
of cultivation .... They encouraged 
the transplantation of rice, and tried to 
make the people cultivate better kinds 
of rice like mutusamba. But they met 
with little success . [the] govern- 
ment, therefore, limited its activities to 
the supply of seed-paddy and agricul- 
tural implements.” In 1912, the Royal 


visited all parts of the island, and had the 
opportunity of talking to both farmers and 
extension workers. 

Although the term Ceylon is used (be- 
cause the country is served by a uniform 
national extension service), the author’s 
experience has been among the Sinhalese 
people who comprise some 64.4 per cent of 
the total population. These comments, 
therefore, apply primarily to the function- 
ing of extension among the Sinhalese; how- 
ever, many of these statements are prob- 
ably also applicable to the Tamils of the 
Northern Province, who are noted for their 
greater industry. See B. F. Ryan, “Socio- 
Cultural Regions of Ceylon,” Rural Sociol- 
ogy, XV:1 (1950), pp. 3-19. 

+University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

1G. C. Mendis, Ceylon under the British 
({3rd ed.] Colombo: Apothecaries Press, 
1952), p. 49. The term paddy as used in 
this quotation and elsewhere in the paper 
is synonymous with rice. 
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Botanic Gardens and the experimental 
farms were enlarged and the existing 
offices were reorganized into a depart- 
ment of agriculture. However, it was 
not until the constitutional reforms of 
1930, which gave Ceylonese personnel 
a place in the top levels of policy and 
administration, that the emphasis of 
the department turned to problems of 
peasant agriculture. The greatly re- 
vered late Prime Minister, D. S. Sen- 
anayake, was Minister of Agriculture 
and Lands from 1931 to 1947. Agri- 
cultural development was, next to na- 
tional independence, the most funda- 
mental aspect of his policy. But his 
emphasis was on the colonization of 
the once rich granaries of Ceylon in 
the dry zones of the North Central 
Province and elsewhere. Extension 
work appears to have been relatively 
neglected. 

Since Ceylon was dependent on im- 
ported foods, the coming of the Second 
World War and the Japanese conquest 
of her principal sources of supply 
placed the country in a precarious po- 
sition. This led to a sudden expansion 
in the extension function. Today the 
island is served by a comprehensive 
agricultural extension system. Impor- 
tant extension work is also done by 
other agencies, such as the Department 
of Medical and Sanitary Services, the 
Rural Development Department, the 
Cooperative Department, and the Tea, 
Rubber, and Coconut Research Insti- 
tutes. In the Department of Agricul- 
ture, there are approximately 150 field 
“officers.” These officers are assisted 
by a staff of some 330 Field Demon- 
strators and Food Production Over- 
seers. The ratio of extension workers 
of officer grade is thus approximately 
one per 37,700 of rural population, and, 
of all extension workers, one per 11,800 
of rural population. This compares 


2 Agricultural Officers, Assistant Agricul- 
tural Officers, Agricultural Instructors, and 
Food Production Officers. 
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with one county agent per 18,200 of 
rural population in the United States.’ 
Each officer is expected to serve the 
needs of cultivators in his district and 
to give special attention to certain “de- 
velopment villages” which have been 
chosen for intensive work. In one di- 
vision (North Central) all efforts are 
reported to be concentrated on the de- 
velopment villages. 

Of the Department of Agriculture’s 
three major functions—research, ex- 
tension, and classroom education—the 
officially announced policy is to lay the 
greatest stress on extension. “The chief 
feature of this work is the demonstra- 
tion on the cultivators’ own fields... . 
Several thousand such demonstrations 
have been carried out during the last 
year.”* The department makes stren- 
uous efforts to raise the paddy yield 
through the use of pure-line seed 
which is distributed either by cash 
sale, as a loan or gift, or in exchange 
for consumption paddy, according to 
the needs of the situation. In the effort 
tc encourage home gardening and com- 
mercial cropping of subsidiary food- 
stuffs, vegetable seeds and fruit-tree 
seedlings are also distributed. Further- 
more, many crops fall under the guar- 


’The total rural population is used in 
computing these ratios for both Ceylon and 
the United States. The Ceylon census re- 
turns do not distinguish between rural farm 
and rural nonfarm population. However, 
the number employed in agriculture is giv- 
en and comes to 53 per cent of those gain- 
fully employed in all occupations. Although 
approximately the same results are ob- 
tained when the computations are based on 
the number of farm operators, these figures 
were not used because of differences in cen- 
sus definitions and tabulations available. 
The definition of “rural” as given in the 
1946 Ceylon Census includes all those not 
resident in an urban or town council area. 
Rural, then, means all those residing in 
places of less than 1,067—the population of 
the smallest town council area. 

4A. W. R. Joachim, Administration Re- 
port of the Director of Agriculture for 1950 
(Colombo: Ceylon Government Press, 
1951). 
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anteed price scheme administered by 
the Marketing Department. 


The department has designed, and 
manufactures in its own shops, several 
simple but efficient agricultural imple- 
ments, the most important of which is 
the light iron plow. The use of these 
plows can, in many cases, effect a sig- 
nificant improvement in yield. The 
cdepartment’s iron plows come in sev- 
eral models and are sold through the 
extension service, or, in some cases, 
rented. Local blacksmiths are also en- 
couraged to make them. 


This brief description is sufficient to 
indicate the relatively comprehensive 
and well-organized nature of Ceylon’s 
extension service. The organizational 
structure of agricultural extension in 
Ceylon having been indicated, atten- 
tion will now be focused on some of 
the cultural factors which affect its 
functioning. 


II 


In view of everything that has been 
said in recent years about extension as 
a two-way street, about felt needs, and 
about the necessity of a cultural per- 
spective,® the case of Ceylon is of con- 


5 See J. H. Boeke, “Agrarian Reforms in 
the Far East,” American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy, LVII (1952), p. 315; E. deS. Brunner, 
et al. (eds.), Farmers of the World (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1945); 
M. L. Wilson, Cultural Approach in Exten- 
sion Work, Extension Service Circular 332 
(Washington: U. S. Dept. of Agr., May, 
1940); Conference Report on the Contribu- 
tion of Extension Methods and Techniques 
Toward the Rehabilitation of War-torn 
Countries (Washington: USDA, Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations, 1945); Con- 
ference Report on Extension Experiences 
Around the World (Washington: USDA, 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, 
1951). In spite of the volume of literature, 
it is not meant to imply that in the United 
States the actual functioning of the Exten- 
sion Service always comes up to extension 
“theory” and goals. The demonstration idea 
often works quite imperfectly. Often there 
is social distance between the professionals 
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siderable interest. Although Ceylon’s 
extension service is both well organ- 
ized and relatively comprehensive, 
such principles are not followed. In 
part this can be attributed to elements 
of Sinhalese culture which inhibit the 
acceptance of such principles. Two of 
the most important of these elements 
and their specific ramifications for ex- 
tension in this culture will be exam- 
ined. These are the hierarchical or- 
ganization of society and the absence 
of a capitalistic type of economic moti- 
vation. 

That one of the key features of this 
society is the importance of the status 
system and the generally hierarchical 
organization of society is a fact already 
well documented.* The present con- 
cern is with the implications of this 
fact for the functioning of agricultural 
extension. 

One of the outstanding evidences of 
the functioning of the stratification sys- 
tem is the fact that extension operates 


from the top downward, rather than 
from the bottom upward, or as a two- 
way street. At least up to the time of 
this writing, the concept of the “felt 
need,” as expressed by D. Spencer 
Hatch and others, apparently does not 


enter the department’s thinking. The 
department operates primarily through 
“drives” to get people to grow this, or 
do that, or grow something else. Re- 
cently, for example, it was castor seeds 
and cotton and chillies. In one area 
visited by the author, everyone was 
eager to grow tobacco. This is a good 


and technician and the ordinary farmer. 
Top-down planning is not absent. The im- 
portance of cultural factors may be gaining 
recognition among the top planners, but 
this is not always apparent in actual opera- 
tions. 

6 See B. F. Ryan, Caste in Modern Ceylon: 
The Sinhalese System in Transition (New 
Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press, 
1953); also the author’s paper, “Childhood 
Experience and Emotional Security in the 
Context of Sinhalese Social Organization,” 
to be published in Social Forces. 
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tobacco area, and there are many ways 
in which the cultivator could benefit 
from expert technical assistance. But 
the officer for the area had orders to 
encourage the growing of chillies and 
other food crops rather than the highly 
profitable tobacco. Such a top-down 
approach mitigates the fundamental 
prerequisite of establishing confidence 
among the farm population. The most 
likely way of doing this is for the agent 
to start with work on the problem of 
tobacco cultivation. Information and 
advice about food crops can also be 
offered to those wanting it. As for the 
national need for increased food pro- 
duction, there is opportunity for in- 
creasing food production in those areas 
where specialized crops are not grown. 
If, rather than pushing “drives,” the 
department were to concentrate on 
supplying the farmer with information 
on the crops in which he is interested 
(no matter what they may be), then 
there would be more likelihood of es- 


tablishing the rapport and confidence 


essential for effective work—to say 
nothing of the value of such a policy 
for its own sake. 

Another aspect of the top-down 
functioning is that there is no real at- 
tempt to have the extension worker 
report what the farmer wants. The 
result is that the department’s experi- 
mental work is carried on relatively in- 
dependent of the extension service. It 
may be that what the authorities de- 
cide and what the farmer might ask 
for are identical. But psychologically 
the fact that the initiative is from the 
top is crucial. 

The difficulties engendered by the 
hierarchical organization of extension 
are not restricted to those growing out 
of the needs of the human personality 
for response and recognition. The top- 
down functioning has led the depart- 
ment to an almost reckless exposure of 
its agents to loss of prestige. In the 
case of the present drive to get farmers 
to grow castor seed, no detailed in- 
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structions have been issued concerning 
the most suitable and least suitable 
slopes, altitudes, soils, and climates for 
its cultivation. The department is 
therefore placing the extension staff in 
a position that is likely to reduce fur- 
ther the confidence of the villager in 
them. Even more serious, the depart- 
ment recently had the extension staff 
distribute a new paddy variety which 
was supposedly well suited to Ceylon. 
Actually, it was a failure in many 
places in the Central Province, where 
there are steep slopes and high alti- 
tudes. The effect of this on future ex- 
tension work in a culture in which the 
cultivation and consumption of rice 
has deep emotional and ritual signifi- 
cance needs no further elaboration. 

In a consideration of the implications 
of the status system, it is important to 
note that the situation is unlikely to be 
altered by the issue of directives or in- 
structions to “treat the villager as an 
equal.” The agent charged with im- 
plementing such a directive has been 
reared in a society which does the op- 
posite and, more important, he must 
operate in a _ social system which 
(whatever the deviations) is funda- 
mentally antagonistic to such an 
equalitarian pattern. It is therefore 
emotionally and operationally difficult 
for Ceylonese to order their relation- 
ships with persons of lower status on 
any other basis than that of superior- 
inferior. 

In a nation that has officially adopted 
the political philosophy of democracy, 
this gives rise to problems in every 
sphere of administration, both public 
and private. But it has special impor- 
tance in the case of extension work 
The extension worker himself, in hi 
relations with the department, is under 
a handicap. The prewar relative neg- 
lect of extension has already been 
mentioned. In spite of the present em- 
phasis, something of the old attitude 
persists. This persistence, plus the fact 
that the extension worker is a techni- 
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cian doing a practical job in a society 
which values the literary man and the 
desk job,’ is especially important be- 
cause it relegates the extension worker 
to a relatively low status within the 
department. Similarly, in his relations 
with the farmer we find that the image 
of the extension worker is not that of 
the technical expert at the service of 
the cultivator, but rather the “all- 
knowing government official” telling 
the “ignorant and lazy peasant” what 
to do. It can thus be seen that there is 
a double block in the way of adequate 
communication between the depart- 
ment and the population which it tries 
to serve.” 

The negative implications of the 
status system for the functioning of ex- 
tension should be clear from the pre- 
vious paragraphs. However, there is 
another major problem. This arises 
from the co-existence of such a status 
system with the essentially noncapi- 
talistic economic motivation which 


This pro- 


characterizes this society.* 


7See M. A. Straus, “Mental Ability and 
Cultural Needs: A Psychocultural Interpre- 
tation of the Intelligence Test Performance 
of Ceylon University Entrants,” American 
Sociological Review, XVI (1950), pp. 371- 
375; also “Family Characteristics and Occu- 
pational Choice of University Entrants as 
Clues to the Social Structure of Ceylon,” 
University of Ceylon Review, IX (1951), 
pp. 125-136. (Reprint available on request.) 

‘On the other hand, the work of the 
UNESCO-Ceylon Government Fundamen- 
tal Education Project and of the Depart- 
ment of Rural Development are important 
exceptions to the top-down approach. See 
D. B. Ellepola, Administration Report of 
the Director of Rural Development for 1951 
(Colombo: Ceylon Government Press, 
1952). 

*The importance of the distinction be- 
tween capitalistic and noncapitalistic eco- 
nomic motivations has been demonstrated 
by Weber in his classic study of China, in 
which he attempts to account for the fact 
that economic motivation in the sense of 
desire for increased wealth is particularly 
intense in Chinese society, but that eco- 
nomic motivation in the sense of rational 
investment and the free market never de- 
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duces an interesting paradox. On the 
one hand, the villager is inextricably 
bound up with a cash economy. He is 
said to enjoy the highest standard of 
living in southern Asia and, more im- 
portant, he is undeniably desirous of 
increasing his money income and rais- 
ing this standard. On the other hand, 
the villager is generally regarded as 
lazy and unambitious (due, it is said, to 
the security produced by the natural 
abundance of the rich, tropical vegeta- 
tion of wet-zone Ceylon). As one Food 
Production Officer put it: “They are 
lazy. The villager knows he will never 
starve. There is always the breadfruit, 
the jack, the banana, and the coconuts.” 
In one sense, this statement is correct; 
but such a formulation produces a dead 
end. It is moralizing rather than 
problem-solving. 

Effective extension work in such a 
cultural milieu means that the job is 
not confined to convincing the villager 
of the larger yield to be obtained from 
practice A, or the greater profit to be 
made from investing in B. It means, 
first, that the department and the 
egent must recognize the importance 
of interpersonal relations in this cul- 
ture’’—especially the central role of 
the status system; and, second, that 
motivational appeals must be adjusted 
to fit the content of this particular cul- 
ture and to fit the needs of the person- 
alities characteristic of this culture. 
For example, consider the contests 
sponsored by the department. Little 
enthusiasm is shown for these contests, 
and such as there is, is by persons of 
wealth and high status; yet these 
contests remain a feature of the 





veloped. See M. Weber, The Religion of 
China (translated and edited by Hans 
Gerth; Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1941). 

10 An interesting demonstration of this 
emphasis through stereotype studies is pro- 
vided in T. L. Green, “Stereotypes Held by 
Sinhalese Children” (paper to be published 
in the International Social Science Bulle- 
tin). 
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extension program.'' However, recog- 
nition of the importance of status and 
status-striving provides alternative 
motivational possibilities. One of the 
most obvious is the liberal use of status 
symbols—such as titles, awards, med- 
als, and certificates—on a relatively 
noncompetitive basis. 

The importance of specific features 
of this cultural milieu is also seen in 
the field demonstration program. A 
basic assumption of the field demon- 
stration is that it will not only in- 
fluence the farmer in whose field the 
demonstration is done, but news of its 
success will spread to friends, neigh- 
bors, and relatives. In Ceylon, unfor- 
tunately, this last and most crucial link 
in the chain of extension rarely occurs. 
For example, in a village where re- 
search has been conducted for the past 
few years, one farmer was found to 
have transplanted his paddy in 1949. 
Just over a year later when villagers 
were questioned about it, the fact of 
transplanting was generally known. 
But no one knew the yield obtained, or 
even whether it was better or worse 
than that obtained by the traditional 
broadcasting of seed. A number of 
interrelated factors are responsible, in- 
cluding the ancient taxation system, 
the present rice subsidy and rationing 
system, fear of the “evil eye,” and, 
above all, the absence of a work ethos 
in which there is pride in the doing of 
a job as such. The net result is that 
the size of one’s harvest does not be- 
come a matter discussed among the 
inevitable group of villagers to be 

11 An encouraging sign, however, is the 
report of one divisional agricultural officer 
that he has abandoned the contests in favor 
of gifts of seedlings to those joining the de- 
partment scheme of home gardening. This 
seems a sound approach, for even if the 
particular technique proves to be of only 
limited effectiveness, this official’s action 
represents a willingness to change and to 
suit the approach to local conditions, and 
this is urgently needed. See A. W. R. Joa- 
chim, op. cit., p. 112. 
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found gathered in the evenings at the 
local tea boutique. Obviously then, 
there is no competitive pride in the 
size of one’s yield, and no boasting 
about it. 

Because of the critical importance of 
interpersonal relations in this society, 
a culturally oriented extension service 
would avoid the universal Ceylon gov- 
ernment practice of frequent transfers. 
Even in its normal operation, this prac- 
tice is an important hindrance to the 
effectiveness of extension; and there is 
the further danger of the abuse of the 
transfer system. But in Ceylon peri- 
odic transfers are considered a sound 
administrative procedure. Such trans- 
fers are intended to avoid corruption 
and to keep personnel from sleeping on 
the job. Thus, after being in an area 
for a year or two and just getting to 
know it sufficiently well that effective 
work is at least a possibility, the exten- 
sion worker finds himself transferred 
to a new area or—still worse—in some 
cases, to a completely different job, 
such as managing one of the govern- 
ment farms. 


IIT 


Given an extension service function- 
ing as described in the previous sec- 
tion, theoretical considerations and 
previous experience lead to the expec- 
tation that such a service will be oper- 
ating at a low level of efficiency. Such 
expectations are borne out in the pres- 
ent case. In spite of continuous and 
persistent efforts, the paddy yield re- 
mains among the lowest in the world. 
With a population that is 85 per cent 
rural, Ceylon annually imports some 50 
to 60 per cent of her rice. This, of 
course, represents a significant gain 
over the prewar situation, when im- 
ports of rice averaged over two-thirds 
of the total consumed. But the gain 
has been achieved through an increase 
in the acreage under cultivation rather 
than through an increase in produc- 
tivity. Indeed, if the official statistics 
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are used, the average yield per acre 
during this decade of intensive exten- 
sion work declined some 5.8 per cent.’* 
Even when we allow for the probable 
understatement of yield in these sta- 
tistics, it seems likely that there has 
been no over-all marked increase in 
yield during the past decade. More- 
over, the extent to which the village 
population is dependent on purchase— 
rather than home cultivation of such 
easily grown necessities as chillies, 
curry vegetables, curry spices, and 
fruit—is remarkable for a peasant so- 
ciety. Furthermore, to evaluate the 
situation properly, it is important to 
realize that the lack of home gardening 
and the resistance to labor-intensive 
methods of paddy cultivation take 
place in a rural society characterized 
by persistent and widespread under- 
employment. 

A similar situation exists in connec- 
tion with much of the other extension 
work carried out in Ceylon up to now. 
For example, there can be little doubt 
that the most important health prob- 
lem in Ceylon today is the almost uni- 
versal prevalence of intestinal para- 
sites. Vigorous campaigns of testing 
and treatment have been conducted, 
but the root of the problem lies in the 
matter of environmental sanitation: 
the reluctance of the villager to use 
a latrine—to say nothing of building 
one. To meet this major national prob- 
lem the island is blanketed with a 
corps of Sanitary Inspectors working 
under the direction of district Medical 
Officers of Health. There are over 650 
of these inspectors, almost 500 of whom 

12 USDA, Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations, Foreign Agricultural Circular 
(May 26, 1952). These are Ceylon govern- 
ment statistics. Although they are com- 
parisons within the same series, it is prob- 
able that such a comparison is misleading, 


due to the influence of the rice rationing 
and subsidy on the reporting of crop yields. 
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are in rural areas,’* giving a ratio of 
approximately one Sanitary Inspector 
per 11,300 of rural population. The 
government even goes so far as to pro- 
vide a free bag of cement (and in addi- 
tion, when the work is sponsored by a 
Rural Development Society, a squat- 
ting plate and fifty rupees) to any vil- 
lager constructing a latrine. As in the 
case of paddy cultivation methods, the 
results after years of strenuous effort 
are not encouraging. Calculations based 
on the published statistics show that 
only about a fifth of the houses are 
equipped with latrines, and the fre- 
quency of their use is probably lower 
than is indicated by this figure. 
Although the great dry-zone coloni- 
zation “schemes’’'* have been energeti- 
cally pursued and are beyond doubt a 
significant national achievement,'’ the 
record of extension work among the 
colonists is essentially the same as that 
for the rest of the populace. There is 
the same top-down motivation (com- 
plicated in this case by overstaffing of 
the schemes with government offi- 
cials); the same stereotyped “govern- 
ment official-ignorant peasant” rela- 
tionship; and the same lack of confi- 
dence in the extension worker. The 
situation may be graphically illustrated 
by an incident said to have occurred a 
year after one of the first “blocks” of 
the Parakrama Samundara colonization 
scheme was settled. This was a dem- 
onstration of the iron plow. The plow 


18 W. G. Wickremesinghe, Administration 
Report of the Director of Medical and Sani- 
tary Services, 1950 (Colombo: Ceylon Gov- 
ernment Press, 1951), p. 65. 

‘*The term scheme in Ceylon usage ap- 
plies to any government construction or de- 
velopment project or program. 

1° However, the ability of these irrigation 
projects to solve Ceylon’s pressing food 
needs is doubtful. See the paper by B. H. 
Farmer, “Pioneer Peasant Settlement in 
Ceylon,” which was read before the Com- 
monwealth Section of the Royal Society of 
Arts, London. A part of this paper was re- 
printed in the Times of Ceylon for April 
10, 1952. 
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selected, however, was too heavy— 
with the result that it could not be 
pulled by the buffalo team. The inci- 
dent may not be typical, but it oc- 
curred at a crucial time in the settle- 
ment of the scheme and was cited by 
every colonist interviewed. Its effect 
in destroying confidence in extension 
undoubtedly went beyond che specific 
“block” in which the incident occurred. 

The colonization schemes also pro- 
vide further evidence that the root of 
the problem does not lie wholly in pov- 
erty or economic difficulties (as is often 
claimed), but in the relationship of the 
culture to extension technique: Be- 
sides land, each colonist is given a 
house with latrine, cash grants, a team, 
implements, seed, etc.; yet few colo- 
nists make anywhere near maximum 
use of the resources at their disposal. 
Even more graphic is the fate of the 
expensive and _ well-constructed la- 
trines provided each colonist—many 
are filled with bottles, paddy, or other 
items; few are serving their intended 
purpose. 

It is obvious then that, although Cey- 
lon possesses a fairly well staffed and 
conscientious extension service, the 
functioning of this service is inade- 
quate in view of the effort expended 
and the needs of the country. Many 
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possible remedial measures are impli- 
cit in the discussion already presented. 
They can be summed up under the 
twin concepts of adjusting extension 
technique to the specific culture at 
hand, and seeing that extension func- 
tions as a two-way street. Re-orienta- 
tion of the Ceylonese extension service 
along these lines is almost certain to 
prove rewarding.’** Although the cul- 


tural approach is most fundamental, 
the evidence presented above shows 
that its acceptance is far from univer- 
sal and also provides a graphic illus- 
tration of what happens in the ab- 
sence of such a culturally oriented 
approach."* 


16 The certainty of this, however, will be 
challenged by many Ceylonese, who, like 
one Food Production Officer interviewed, 
feel that the only way to produce significant 
results among a population with the atti- 
tudes and values of the Sinhalese is to order 
it under legal penalty. 

17In addition to the references cited in 
footnote 5, there is a considerable literature 
in the field of planning which bears directly 
on the problems discussed in this paper. 
See for example: J. Dewey, The Public and 
Its Problems (New York: Gateway, 1946); 
Percival Goodman and Paul Goodman, 
Communitas (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1947); and B. Wooton, Freedom 
under Planning (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1945). 





FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH HIGH-SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
OF WISCONSIN FARM YOUTH* 


by D. G. Marshall, W. H. Sewell, and A. O. Haller} 


ABSTRACT 


The association of eight independent variables with the dependent 
variable—school attendance of 16- to 17-year-old farm youth—was tested. 
County figures were used. Five factors were found to be significantly cor- 


related with school attendance. 


A multiple correlation analysis with the 


five factors indicated that nationality background was the most important 


factor influencing school attendance. 


firmed this. 


In spite of the fact that research in- 
dicates many farm people believe in 
the importance of education, Wiscon- 
sin has lagged far behind in school at- 
tendance of farm youth as compared 
with other farm states. The 1940 cen- 
sus figures (1950 figures were not yet 
available) indicated that only 51.5 per 
cent of the native-white, 16- to 17- 
year-old Wisconsin farm youth were 
attending school. Only four states 
ranked lower than Wisconsin—namely, 
Maryland, Tennessee, West Virginia, 
and Kentucky. In contrast, Utah 
ranked first with 87.5 per cent of its 
16- to 17-year-old farm youth in school. 

Probably even more startling is the 
contrast between the rural and urban 
segments of Wisconsin in 1940. Ninety- 
one per cent of the urban native-white 
youth of 16-17 years of age were in 
school, giving Wisconsin the number 
one place in the nation for urban 
youth, in comparison with the pre- 
viously mentioned 51.5 per cent for 
farm youth. This low rank for Wiscon- 
sin farm youth is a cause of serious 
concern and becomes even more 
serious when the wide disparity among 
counties in the state is examined. The 
lowest county had 35.8 per cent in 


*This research was sponsored and fi- 
nanced by the Wisconsin Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. The writers wish also 
to acknowledge the assistance of the Nu- 
merical Analysis Laboratory of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

tUniversity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


A partial correlation analysis con- 


school, and the highest had 74.3 per 
cent. It is the purpose of the present 
study to account for a portion of this 
variation by means of a correlation 
analysis of selected data from the 1940 
census and other available sources. 

From previous research in the field 
of rural education, especially that 
related to school attendance, and 
through discussion with numerous peo- 
ple acquainted with the problem of 
school attendance, eight independent 
variables were selected for testing as 
to their association with school attend- 
ance in Wisconsin. All data are on a 
county basis and in relative form for 
comparison. A brief explanation of the 
variables follows: 


(1) School attendaonce of Wisconsin 
native-white farm youth 16-17 
years old in 1940. This is the de- 
pendent variable (X;). Data on 
this factor were obtained from a 
special tabulation of the United 
States census reports. 

Number of milk cows per farm 
(Xz). This is a measure of labor 
requirements and is used instead 
of labor-unit requirements per 
farm, which is not available on 
a county basis. The number of 
milk cows per farm indicates the 
relative amount of farm labor re- 
quired and varies with the type 
and intensity of agriculture. 
Nationality background (X;). Na- 
tionality is based on the percent- 
age of the total farm population 


(3) 
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which is of German, Polish, Bel- 
gian, and Swiss nationalities, per 
township. The county percent- 
age was obtained by averaging 
the townships. Nationality is 
used as an indicator of cultural 
background.’ 

Public transportation costs per 
pupil (X4). This is a measure of 
the amount of public money spent 
on transportation facilities per 
county per pupil and should give 
some indication of the extent to 
which a county is willing to sup- 
port education for farm children. 
Availability of public school-bus 
transportation (Xs). This factor 
measures the adequacy of trans- 
portation in terms of actual bus 
mileage traveled per county in 
transporting students to school. 
The actual bus mileage is divided 
by the improved road mileage in 
the county to obtain an index. 
Enrollment in high schools having 
less than 100 pupils (Xz). The en- 
rollment in high schools having 
less than 100 pupils is divided by 
the total high-school enrollment 
in each county to obtain an index. 
The assumption on which this 
measure is based is that schools 
with less than 100 pupils prob- 
ably do not offer a varied enough 
curriculum to hold the interest 
of farm youth. 

Enrollment in home economics 
and vocational agriculture in 


(7) 


1 These were the only nationalities show- 
ing a significant negative association with 
school attendance. 

Among others, Walter L. Slocum has 
shown the usefulness of nationality as an 
indicator of cultural background in Wis- 
consin. See his “Ethnic Stocks as Cultural 
Types in Rural Wisconsin” (doctoral dis- 
sertation, University of Wisconsin, 1940). 

8See Education for Wisconsin’s Tomor- 
row, by the Committee on Rural Com- 
munity High Schools (Aug., 1946), esp. 
p. 22. 


high school (X;). Total home 
economics and vocational agri- 
cultural enrollment is divided by 
the total high-school enrollment 
in a county, excluding schools in 
cities of 5,000 or more, to obtain 
an index. This produces a crude 
measure of the extent to which a 
county is providing for the voca- 
tional needs of those youth who 
plan to remain in agricultural oc- 
cupations. 


High-school enrollment in places 
of 5,000 persons and over (Xs). 
This is a ratio computed by divid- 
ing the high-school enrollment in 
places of 5,000 and over by the 
total high-school enrollment in 
the county. This is a measure of 
the extent to which high-school 
training resources are concen- 
trated in the larger urban cen- 
ters. 


Enrollment in elementary paro- 
chial and private schools (Xq). 
This ratio was obtained by divid- 
ing the elementary parochial and 
private school enrollment by the 
number of children 4 to 20 years 
old (school census), excluding 
places of 5,000 population or 
more. This is a complementary 
index to nationality background, 
since most of the elementary pa- 
rochial and private school attend- 
ance is concentrated in certain 
nationality groups. 


Each of the eight independent var- 
iables was tested against school at- 
tendance by means of the product-mo- 
ment correlation coefficient. Only the 
variables which could explain approxi- 
mately 3 per cent of the variance in 


school attendance between counties 
were considered to be sufficiently im- 


portant to be retained for further an- 
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alysis. The following factors met these 
standards: * 


(X2) 


4D. 
similz 


Number of milk cows per farm.— 
The correlation between school 
attendance of farm youth (X,) 
and this factor (X2) was fiz - 
240. Approximately 6 per cent 
of the variance in school attend- 
ance among counties can be ex- 
plained by this measure. This 
suggests that the greater the 
number of milk cows per farm, 
the lower the school attendance. 
background.— The 
correlation between school at- 
tendance of farm youth (X,) 
and this factor (X:) was 113 = 
- 595. The heavier the propor- 
tion of German, Polish, Belgian, 
and Swiss, the lower the school 
attendance. About 35 per cent of 
the variance can be explained by 
this factor. 


Nationality 


Public transportation costs per 
pupil.—The correlation between 
school attendance of farm youth 
(X;:) and this factor (X,) was 
T14 408. The greater the 


G. Marshall and Milo Peterson found 
ar factors to be associated with edu- 


cational behavior of farm boys in Minne- 


sota; 


see Factors Associated with Variations 


in School Attendance of Minnesota Farm 


Boys. 
Jour. 


University of Minnesota AES Misc. 
Ser., Paper No. 635 (July, 1948). 


To determine the 
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amount expended per pupil for 
transportation, the better the 
school attendance. This explains 
about 17 per cent of the variance 
in school attendance. 

Enroliment in high schools hav- 
ing less than 100 pupils.—The 
correlation between the school 
attendance of farm youth (X;,) 
and this factor (Xs) was Tfis- 
+. .286. The greater the propor- 
tion enrolled in small schools, the 
higher the school attendance. 
This explains slightly over 8 per 
cent of the variance. 

Enrollment in elementary paro- 
chial and private schools——The 
correlation between school at- 
tendance of farm youth (X;) and 
this factor (X») was ris = 229. 
The greater the proportion of the 
elementary school enrollment in 
private and parochial schools, 
the lower the high-school attend- 
ance of farm youth. This factor 
accounts for 5 per cent of the 
variance. 


combined effect 


of the five independent variables on 
the dependent variable a multiple cor- 


relation analysis was made. 


As can 


be seen from Table 1, the correlation 
between school attendance (X,) and 


nationality 


is improved only 


(Xs) 


slightly when the effect of the addi- 


5 The product-moment intercorrelation of the variables is shown below: 


Xs 


*+.408 | 
*—,391 | 








*Significantly greater than 
*Significantly greater than 


Xs 


+ .066 
+.169 


| 


Xr, | Xs Xo 


| —.035 
| *_ 559 | 
—.128 | 
4.171 | 
258 | 
—.127 


—.065 **—,.229 
—.022 | +.032 
+.005 | *+.240 

—.053 


.000 | 
*_ 377 | *—.388 
—.039 


*—.300 
—.016 


zero at 5% level or less. 
zero at 5.4% level or less. 
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tional independent variables is intro- 
duced by means of the multiple corre- 
lation coefficient. To further test the 
importance of nationality background, 
use was made of partial correlation an- 
alysis, in which the influence of the 
other independent variables was con- 
trolled. This analysis (Table 1) clear- 
ly shows that the control of the other 
independent variables reduces only 
slightly the relationship between 
high-school attendance and nationality 
background. 


TABLE 1. MULTIPLE AND PARTIAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF SCHOOL ATTENDANCE (X;) AND 
NATIONALITY BACKGROUND (X;) 


Partial linear 
correlation 


Multiple linear 
correlation 
Tis.s00 = —.504 
= —.530 
= —.535 
= —.572 


—.595) 


Ri.22400 
Ry.2340 -= 
Ri.294 


Rie = 


Ti3.246 
Tis.04 
Tis.2 

(Tis (Tis = 


The 


correlation analysis indicates 
that, of the factors tested, nationality 
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is the most important single variable 
influencing school attendance. This is 
shown in the simple correlation of the 
individual independent variables with 
the dependent variable, and in the 
multiple as well as the partial corre- 
lation analysis. However, important as 
this factor is, the multiple linear rela- 
tion accounts for only 48 per cent of 
the variance in high-school attendance, 
leaving approximately 52 per cent still 
unexplained. This clearly indicates 
the need for additional research if 
more of the variation in the school at- 
tendance of Wisconsin farm youth is to 
be explained. It is unlikely that fur- 
ther correlation analysis of public data 
will contribute much more to the ex- 
planation of the unexplained variation. 
However, the results of this study sug- 
yest that field research should be done 
on the problem, and that nationality 
background and other factors should 
be more intensively explored to deter- 
mine the nature of their influence on 
school attendance and on attitudes to- 
ward education. 





RESEARCH NOTES 
Edited by Harold F. Kaufman 


DISTANCE AS A FACTOR IN 
FARMHOUSE LOCATION* 


by James W. Greent 


In the preliminary stages of an explora- 
tory study of the process of building farm- 
houses in North Carolina, it was noted that 
considerable variation existed between the 
distances of the new houses to various com- 
munity services and institutions.! On the 
basis of a number of case studies, the fol- 
lowing hypotheses were evolved: 


Hypothesis 1: The higher the quality of 
a new farmhouse, the closer it is likely to 
be to the institutions and services of the 
community. 


*Contribution from the Rural Seciology Depart 
North Carolina Agr. Expt. Station, Raleigh 
N.C. Published with the approval of the Director 
of Research as Paper No. 510 of the Journal Series 

tNorth Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. C 

‘James W Green, “The Farmhouse Building 
l’rocess in North Carolina” (unpublished Ph.D. dis 
sertation, The University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C., 1953) 


TABLE 1. 


ment 


Hypothesis 2: The higher the quality of 
a new farmhouse, the greater the distance 
from the house to the farm’s livestock barn. 


TESTS OF HYPOTHESES 


Data used to test these hypotheses were 
gathered in the study mentioned above, in 
May and June of 1950. A new farmhouse 
was defined as one which had been built by 
the owner for his family’s occupancy within 
the previous two-and-one-half-year period. 
A farmer was a person who had made half 
or more of his net income from the farm 
in 1949. The sample consisted of all new 
farmhouses (on the basis of these criteria) 
found in randomly selected areas drawn 
from systematically delineated strata with- 
in the major geographic type-of-farming 
areas of the state. 


A total of 266 schedules were obtained. 
On the basis of a 36-item index of housing 
quality, the 266 houses were distributed 
among four quality groups as indicated in 


DISTANCE FROM HOUSE TO SELECTED INSTITUTIONS, SERVICES, AND FACILITIES, BY 


HOUSING QUALITY GROUPS, FOR A SAMPLE OF FARMHOUSES BUILT IN NorTH 


Institutions, 
services, 
and facilities 


rn 


| 
(N=266) | 
Church: 

Mean (in miles) * 

Median (in miles) 


School: 
Mean (in miles) * 
Median (in miles) 


2.1 
1,7 


3.6 
3.1 


Main trade center: 
Mean (in miles) * 
Median (in miles) 


Public road: 
Mean (in yards) * 
Median (in yards) 


Livestock barn:?! 
Mean (in yards) t r 


Median (in yards) | . | 


6.7 
5.3 


88.0 








- CAROLINA IN 1948-1950 


Housing quality groups 


IV Ill II I 
(Highest) | (Lowest) 
(N=—55) (N (N=80) (N=4) 


=77) 


Distance to institution, service, or facility 


1.9 2.7 


2.2 | 
1.6 1.6 


1.7 


1.8 
1.8 


3.2 
2.8 


3.5 
3.0 


4.1 
3.4 


3.5 
3.0 


6.2 
5.2 


6.9 
5.3 


6.6 
5.2 


6.9 
5.4 


80.2 
35.3 


116.9 
37.9 


63.8 
38.1 


93.4 
38.4 


96.0 
77.5 


109.5 
76.7 


141.6 
102.5 


123.6 
98.7 














1The following cases were eliminated in computing means and medians: 


19 used no livestock barn. 
20 used barns of nearby relatives. 


9 used barns at tenant houses or at houses from which the families moved. 


Probability notations (groups IV and III va. 


II and I): 


* indicates P (differences in means) > .05 (not signicant). 
? indicates P (differences in means < .05 (significant). 
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the first line of Table 1 (IV is the highest 
quality group). 

The table presents both the mean and 
median distances to each institution or 
service, for the farmhouses in each quality 
group. However, for each institution, only 
the significance of the difference between 
the means of the high-quality half of the 
sample (IV plus III) and the low-quality 
half (II plus I) was tested. 

As indicated by the P notations in the 
table, the data do not support the first 
hypothesis. The differences in the means 
are not significant at the .05 level for the 
church, the school, the main trade center, 
or the public road. In the period covered 
by this study, farmhouses of various levels 
of quality were built in North Carolina 
without respect to distance to these insti- 
tutions and services. 

The second hypothesis is supported by 
the data. The distance to the livestock barn 
is greater for each of the four groups in 
ascending order of quality. Those in the 
top group are approximately half again as 
far removed from the barn as those in the 
lowest group. 


EX POST FACTO EXPLANATIONS 

These results may be rationalized as fol- 
lows. Location of a farmhouse is limited 
by the confines of the farm on which it is 
built. Since these farmhouses are built by 
bonafide farmers, their quality is largely 
dependent upon the size of the farm-pro- 
duced income. Farm size and income pro- 
duction are not necessarily a function of 
distance from community institutions and 
services. Therefore, the better houses are 
built on the better farms, irrespective of 
the distances to services and institutions. 

Location with reference to the livestock 
barn, however, is a matter of internal farm 
arrangement and, thus, under th2 control 
of the farmer. Since the higher quality 
houses are built on the larger farms, a 
greater number of potential sites are avail- 
able. This makes it possible to build on a 
desirable site at a greater distance from 
the barn. It might also be argued that the 
values and norms of the builders, which are 
implicit in a high quality house, are con- 
sistent with awareness of the health and 
aesthetic hazards existent around livestock 


barns. 
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RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
IN SWEDEN: BIBLIOGRAPHY 


by Frank Petrinit 


In the last issue (June), Research Notes 
section (pp. 164 ff.), Frank Petrini’s article 
on “The Development of Rural Sociological 
Research in Sweden” was published. Inad- 
vertently the bibliography attached to this 
paper was omitted. It is published here- 
with: 


Works in English: 


Lindstrom, D. E.: Farmers and Social 
Policy in Sweden (Urbana, Ill: Uni- 
versity of Illinois Agr. Expt. Sta. 
1951). 

Rundblad, B.: “Forestville” (published 
by UNESCO, 1951 [no further infor- 
mation given]). 

Thomas, D. S.: “Stream of Internal Mi- 
gration: A Further Exploration with 
Swedish Data,” Rural Sociology, June, 
1937. 

Westermarck, N.: “The Human Factor 
and Success in Farming,” Acta Agri- 
culturae Scandinavica, Vol. I, No. 2 
(Stockholm, 1951). 


Works in Swedish: 


Allwood, Martin S. and Ranemark, 
Inga-Britt: Medelby (Stockholm, 
1943). 


Carlberg, G.: Svensk landsbygd som 
kulturmilj6 (Stockholm, 1949). 


Hanssen, B.: Osterlen, en studie dGver 
socialanthropologiska sammanhang 
under 1600-och 1700-talen i sydéstra 
Skdne (Ystad, 1952). 


Husén, T.: Till frdgan om den selektiva 
migrationen ur intellektuell synpunkt. 
Studia psychologica et pedagogica, II 
(Lund, 1948). 

uindahl, G. and Lundberg, A.: Méte 


pd torsdag—ett sociologiskt reportage 
(Stockholm, 1947). 


Wallander, J.: Flykten fran skogs- 
bygden (Stockholm, 1948). 


Official Swedish Government Publications: 
1913. Emigrationsutredningen: Betdn- 
kande i utvandringsfrdgan och ddr- 
med sammanhdngande spdrsmdl. 
1922:48. Redogdrelse for resultatet av 
vissa av jordkommissionen foretagna 
enquéter i jordfrdgan. F. Sandberg. 


+The Institute for Agricultural Investigations, 
Stockholm, Sweden. 
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1924: 26-27. Betaénkande med forslag 
till ett systematiskt utforskande av 
den svenska allmogekulturen. 1. Hu- 
vudbetankande och foérslag. 2. All- 
mogeforskningen i Sverige och dess 
nordiska grannlander. 


1931:20. Arbetsléshetsutredningens be- 
tankande. 


1932: 1, 33 also 1936: 26, 39: de viktigaste 
betankandena fran Sociala jordutred- 
ningen. 

1937:14. Betdénkande med férslag till 
vissa lagstiftningsdtgdrder till mot- 
verkande av Overdriven skuldsdatt- 
ning inom jordbruket. 


1938:15. Betdnkande angdende lands- 
bygdens avfolkning. 


1939:6. Underlattandet av kvinnornas 
arbete i de mindre lanthemmen. 


1945:53. Statistiska undersdkningar 
kring befolkningsfrdgan. Befolkning- 
sutredningen av 4r 1941. 

1945:63. Slutbetinkande avgivet av 
bostadssociala utredningen. Del 1. 
Allmanna riktlinjer for den framtida 
bostadspolitiken. 

1946:18. PM angdende utvecklingsplan- 
ering pd jordbrukets omrdde. 

1946: 42, 46, 61. Riktlinjer for den fram- 
tida jordbrukspolitiken. Del 1, 2, 
och 3. 

1951:39. Betdnkande angdende produ- 
cent—och kontantbidrag till vissa in- 
nehavare av mindre jordbruk. 

1951:41. Ungdomen méter samhdallet. 
Ungdomsvardskommittens slutbetan- 
kande. 

1951: 43. 
kring alkoholfrdgan. 
kommitténs betankande. 


Statistiska wundersdkningar 
Nykterhets- 





APPLIED SOCIOLOGY NOTES 
Edited by Paul A. Miller 


RURAL SOCIOLOGISTS AND FOREIGN 
ASSIGNMENTS* 


by Arthur F. Rapert 


These generalizations may be stated at 
the outset Many rural sociologists now 
have foreign assignments;' several of them 
had had previous assignments abroad; and 
the majority of rural sociologists with for- 
eign assignments have performed wholly 
or partially in fields other than rural so- 
ciology. Rural sociologists may take satis- 
faction in having rather ready opportunity 
to work abroad, sometimes as rural sociolo- 
gists, but more often as administrators or 
supervisors, or at least only partially in 
their own field. 

A hurried and admittedly incomplete re- 
view reveals that there are now? about 45 
rural sociologists with foreign assignments 
Well over half of these have full-time as- 
ignments, that is, one year or longer; and 
the remainder have part-time assignments, 
that is, less than one year. This same quick 
review shows that about 75 rural sociolo- 
gists have held earlier assignments; ap- 
proximately two-thirds of these had full- 
time assignments, and one-third, part-time. 
Of the present assignees, more than a third 
have had previous assignments abroad. Of 
the earlier assignees, about the same pro- 
portion had subsequent assignments. 
neation of a paper pre sented at the 1952 
annual eeting of the Rural Sociological Soctety, 
Mtate ¢ ewe Pennsvivania Anguet 31 
part of a round-table session on “Rural Sociologists 
nd Foreign Assignments Other round-table 

ere W 4. Anderson, Cornell University 
Longmore Agricultural Eeo 

SDA: W. 8S. Tudor, Southern Illinois Uni 
Taggart and Theo L. Vaughan, Office 
Agricultural Relations, USDA: and Olaf 

Cornell University, chairman A tran 

rd of the entire session is availeble on a 

m the chairman of the session or from 


oA ned 


152. «as 


tureau of 


is fr 

tur of the Soctlety 
tSoclal Selene Advisor 
Palpel 

t Definitions Keuval sociale 

nk of 

al sociologist by 


Mutual Security Agency 
raiwan 
tal my person of 


ilent who is generally 


who think 


its equi 
others 
rural sociologists 
Forcvion assignmentsa—includes all 
than the United States and Its posse 
international conferences and 


treated 


ndance at 
» abroad are not 


here as for 
assignmenta are of one 
year or more duration part-time, leas than one 
year Washington administrative personnel in the 
rechnical Cooperation Administration and the Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations are considered as 
having part-time foreign assignments 
* As of September, 1952 


Full-time 


Of the present rural sociologists abroad, 
less than a fifth are operating under the 
name “rural sociologist.” The largest group 
are administrators. In the future this may 
bring about increased opportunities for 
rural sociologists to find employment in 
their own field of training and experience. 

Rural sociologists on both current and 
earlier assignments have been associated 
with a wide range of public and pri- 
vate agencies. Currently, it appears that 
the Technical Cooperation Administration 
(Point IV Program)* has the largest num- 
ber of assignees and that private agencies, 
group, stand second in number. Of 
earlier assignees, the largest number of 
placements was with private agencies 


as a 


HOW TO APPLY FOR FOREIGN ASSIGNMENTS 

Following is a brief statement on how 
rural sociologists interested in foreign as- 
signments can inquire about employment 
opportunities: Applications to internation- 
al agencies, such as the United Nations, 
should be made directly to their headquar- 
ters offices. All general inquiries to the 
United Nations should be addressed to New 
York. If some specialized agency of UN is 
desired, such as the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, for example, send inquiries 
to its headquarters. This agency is in 
Rome, Italy; WHO is in Geneva and 
UNESCO in Paris. 

Persons interested in possible employ- 
ment with TCA, which includes the Insti- 
tute of Inter-American Affairs and the In- 
stitute of Inter-Oriental Affairs, should get 
in touch with the Washington office of the 
Technical Cooperation Administration, De- 
partment of State, or the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations,t U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. OFAR 
recruits and recommends agricultural em- 
ployees for TCA; earlier this agency serv- 
iced the State Department in staffing its 
Committee on Scientific and Cultural Co- 
operation, which operated in Latin America 
prior to the launching of the Point IV 
Program. 

Employment in the Mutual Security 
Agency® can be applied for through that 
agency's personnel office in Washington, 
x < 

Persons wanting to apply for Fulbright 
fellowships or other foreign assignments 


‘Hereafter, TCA or “Point IV.” 

‘Now the Foreign Agricultural Service, but here 
inafter referred to as OFAR 

6 Hereafter, MSA. 
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under the International Educational Ex- 
change Service should apply directly to 
the Fulbright representative on the local 
campus, or to the International Educational 
Exchange Service, Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Private agencies having the most foreign 
assignments for rural sociologists include: 
Ford Foundation, headquarters in Pasadena, 
California;* and Agricultural Missions, Inc., 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

The ideal way to secure a foreign assign- 
ment is to be asked to accept one, rather 
than to apply for it. However, it is true 
that agencies in need of personnel cannot 
know who is available unless applications 
are made. 

By now the pattern has become fairly 
well established for colleges and universi- 
ties to grant leaves of absence to profes- 
sional people for assignments abroad. This 
has presumably developed because the uni- 
versities have recognized that it is often to 
their advantage for the members of their 
staffs to have foreign experience. The other 
side of the picture is that action agencies 
abroad could scarcely have staffed their 
operations without the widespread coopera- 
tion of educational institutions. Here may 
be seen the “two-way street” in action. The 
public and private agencies are accommo- 
dated—the work gets done; the universities 
gain prestige as their faculty members 
broaden the area of their observations. So 
far as the social scientists are concerned, 
this “two-way street” is a profitable one. 


SKILLS AND ABILITIES NEEDED 


The skills and abilities particularly need- 
ed by rural sociologists and cultural anthro- 
pologists interested in foreign assignments 
were spelled out in some detail at a con- 
ference on National and Village Cultures, 
sponsored by MSA in Washington in March, 
1952. A number of rural sociologists took 
an active part in this conference, along with 
cultural anthropologists. 

This conference emphasized the need that 
social scientists in foreign assignments have 
good academic qualifications, and practical 
experience with action programs. Their 
personal habits of work and behavior should 
emphasize humility and skillful operations 
with native peoples, as well as skill in rela- 
tions with American technicians and ad- 
ministrators, who perform more effectively 
when aware of the role of culture as re- 
lated to their own program responsibilities. 

The social scientist needs to be a person 
who can interpret his knowledge and find- 


*New headquarters of the Ford Foundation are 
in New York City 


ings—whether from organized or casual 
field observation—in language readily un- 
derstood by persons trained in other fields 
and having little formal social science train- 
ing. The task of communication was looked 
upon as of great importance, requiring rare 
skill on the part of the social scientist. 

The need for proper orientation of the so- 
cial scientist before entering upon his job 
was stressed. The review of available lit- 
erature was looked upon as of great impor- 
tance, along with a study of local cultural 
conditions and as much facility as possible 
with the local language. 


TWO BASIC OVER-ALL ORIENTATION POINTS 


It is of first importance that the rural 
sociologist, as is true of any other person 
accepting a foreign assignment, know why 
it is he is accepting work abroad. A one- 
or two-year stay away from home in a 
strange culture may not be easy. At first, 
of course, there is the excitement of making 
the trip. seeing new places, and perhaps se- 
curing an increase in pay; but no one of 
these things, or all of them put together, 
will suffice when, after several months’ 
work, one is bothered by some tropical ail- 
ment. The employee then needs to know 
why he is there. The answer, obviously 
enough, lies deep in our own experience 
here in America: To put it very tersely, he 
is there for the same reason that the first 
public health nurse accepted an assignment 
in the more rural counties of the South, or 
in the counties in any other part of the 
country where public health service came 
relatively late; or, he is there for the same 
reason that county agricultural agents were, 
after a considerable passage of time, finally 
placed in all counties in the United States. 
In over-all summary, he is there as a rep- 
resentative of the American nation, which 
puts a high value on the practical use of 
scientific knowledge and human_ under- 
standing to raise family levels of living. 

The second thing of importance is that 
any person accepting a foreign assignment 
needs to know whether he is on the side of 
the future. That is, is the thing that he is 
doing abroad in harmony with the over-all 
trends of the time; or, is he working at 
something which, by the very nature of the 
case, stands more or less alone and is there- 
fore likely to fail? The answer again seems 
evident enough upon second thought: He is 
in the vanguard of that group of technicians 
who are taking new skills and insights to 
the people who have had least access to 
them up to date, and who will profit rela- 
tively most by their use. He can take real 
satisfaction in the fact that he is working in 
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the parts of the world where the most 
rapid progress is being made when com- 
pared with their own base lines. The tech- 
nological gulf may be tremendous between 
the United States and the country of his 
assignment, and may still be widening as 
western technological advancement con- 
tinues apace. But, looked upon in terms of 
the base lines of the country where he is 
working, real changes are taking place 
and he can readily see that his work may, 
to some extent at least, make these changes 
more wholesome. 


IHE CONTRIBUTION OF THE RURAL SOCIOLOGIST 


The rural sociologist makes his contribu- 
tion usually in a broader frame of reference 
than that of rural sociology per se. Most of 
the rural sociologists in international agen- 
Point IV, in MSA, and otherwise 
employed abroad, are operating not entire- 
ly as rural sociologists but rather as admin- 
istrators, as rural sociologists-cultural an- 
thropologists, or as social science advisors. 
In practically all the assignments they are 
utilizing methods of rural sociology, gen- 
eral sociology, cultural anthropology, and 
other related disciplines. 

The Washington conference on National 
and Village Cultures, referred to above, 
recommended that the rural sociologist 
and/or cultural anthropologist —called a 
“Social Science Advisor” by MSA—be as- 
signed to the office of the chief of the mis- 
sion to a country, and that his rank be 
equal to that of the heads of operating di- 
visions, such as agriculture, health, educa- 
tion, and labor. This was thought neces- 
sary to enable the Social Science Advisor to 
participate in the planning process. Also, 
the majority of the conferees thought it best 
that the Social Science Advisor not have a 
staff, but rather serve largely in a liaison 
and consultant role, while relying on the 
cooperation of local scholars for field-work 
assistance. 

The advisor’s contributions are to affect 
MSA activities by bringing specialized cul- 
tural and social knowledge and analyses to 
bear on agency activities. The advisor will 
work with the mission chief and the heads 
of the operating divisions; he will help pre- 
pare procedures for securing the coopera- 
tion of country leaders at the national, pro- 
vincial, and village levels; he will help find 
answers to specific operating problems; he 
will make studies of representative locali- 
ties to implement the operation of the MSA 
program; and when he leaves the assign- 
ment he should leave with the agency 
handbooks of cultural materials pertinent 
to future activities. 

In the writer’s opinion, the real contribu- 


cies, in 
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tions that rural sociologists have to make 
in foreign assignments are of two types: 
First is that of collecting, compiling, and 
analyzing field data from representative lo- 
calities. This is something of a virgin field, 
particularly in the Far East, Middle East, 
and Africa. Some work has already been 
done in Latin America. Locality studies 
have been a distinctive contribution of ru- 
ral sociology abroad. Of especial meaning 
have been recent studies carried out in co- 
operation with native scholars. The second 
basic contribution which can be made by 
the rural sociologist to action programs is 
that of providing a working knowledge of 
rural organization, particularly with em- 
phasis on village structures and functions. 
Alert action-agency officials in the fields of 
health, education, handicrafts, labor, and 
agriculture are increasingly aware of their 
need for a better understanding of ways 
and means of securing the active coopera- 
tion of the village people. In this connec- 
tion, it should be emphasized that most of 
the people of the world live in villages, and 
that any really important results from tech- 
nical assistance programs will most likely 
be registered in benefits which reach and 
remain at the village level. Achieving this 
end involves effective work with national, 
provincial, and village officials, and the 
ability to utilize operating procedures. 

In discussing the ways and means by 
which the rural sociologist makes his con- 
tribution to foreign programs, it is well to 
reémphasize the general nature of the work 
which the rural sociologist often needs to 
do, and to recognize quite frankly that 
there are numerous opportunities for effec- 
tive cooperation between the rural sociolo- 
gist and the cultural anthropologist. In 
fact, rural sociologists and cultural anthro- 
pologists are increasingly utilizing each 
other’s techniques. Within recent years it 
appears that some of the best work done by 
cultural anthropologists resulted from the 
use of community organization data and 
other material once looked upon as the 
property of the rural sociologist. On the 
other hand, the rural sociologists are quite 
properly giving more attention to depth 
interviews of selected persons, and long- 
time observations in limited localities— 
approaches earlier identified almost wholly 
with the cultural anthropologist. What 
further opportunities for cooperation there 
may be between the various social scientists 
in the foreign field remains to be seen. 
The future, too, will tell us whether rural 
sociologists abroad continue to work large- 
ly in the general field of social science, or 
whether there will be more opportunity to 
further the use of rural sociologists as such. 
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FLORIDA’S MIGRATORY WORKER 
by Herbert R. Padgettt 


Although economic, political, and re- 
ligious conditions were the chief reasons 
for early migrations, recent migrations 
have been chiefly economic in basis. Rather 
than migration for permanent settlement, 
migration today is often internal and tem- 
porary. It is frequently a work pattern in 
which the migrants return to a place of 
origin that is their home. It is, therefore, 
an adjustment to the economic conditions 
and natural environment of the country. 


It may be surprising to some to learn 
that our national economy is firmly sup- 
ported by migrant labor, for the needs of 
farms and industry are partly supplied by 
it. The people who think this class should 
be employed in permanent local jobs may 
be even more surprised to know that mi- 
grants are too few in number to satisfy 
the demand. Without them, the harvesting 
and cultivation of much of the acreage in 
fruits, vegetables, and field crops such as 
cotton, sugar beets, and hops would be 
impossible. “The number of workers re- 
quired for hand labor in cultivating or 
harvesting operations may be so large and 
the periods of employment so short that 
the recruitment of the necessary numbers 
of local workers is difficult or impossible. 
Moreover, the arduousness of the work, 
together with the wage and living condi- 
tions, are often of such a nature that the 
local population of working age will not 
accept it.” 

During the depression of the thirties, low 
farm prices, low wages, and general scar- 
city of employment were factors that up- 
rooted permanently employed and settled 
people and drove thousands upon thousands 
of them to seek greener pastures. The 
usual uncertain conditions that surround 
migrant workers in the best of times were 
increased a hundredfold by the national 
panic. Many false assumptions and ideas 
regarding the migrant’s character, his work 
habits, and the social conditions and prob- 
lems relating to migrants were formed at a 
time when the whole national economy was 
unstable and people everywhere were hav- 
ing a difficult time. 

This paper presents some data and obser- 
vations collected by the author over a 

tAlabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala- 
bama 

1 Louis J. Ducoff, Socioeconomic Backgrounds of 
the Migratory Agricultural Labor Situation, USDA, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics (Washington, D. 
C.: Government Printing Office, 1949), p. 1. 
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period of time. In part, it is based on inter- 
views with a number of migrant workers 
in Florida. 


HISTORY OF FLORIDA MIGRATION 


The typical migrant is a family man, 
emotionally mature, morally sound, and 
with no other purpose in mind than to earn 
a living for himself and his family. He is 
a migrant worker for any number of reas- 
ons—perhaps a foreclosure on his property 
by banks, his displacement by farm ma- 
chinery or shifts in farm economy, popu- 
lation pressure on an inadequate resource 
base, and even climatic and natural dis- 
asters that may have destroyed his home 
and property. It may be, too, that he has 
merely made a work adjustment to the 
seasonal nature of specialized crops within 
his home area. The latter is what hap- 
pened in Florida.? 

Central and south Florida constitute one 
of the few truly subtropical areas in the 
continental United States. The ceniral 
portions of the state have mild winters, and 
frosts that kill crops are rare. Citrus crops 
are grown safely here on the higher and 
better drained lands. The agriculture of 
the southern portion of Florida is largely 
given to vegetable crops that thrive the 
whole twelve months of the year on the 
rich muck soils surrounding the lakes and 
swamps. Both crops largely require season- 
al labor, and both represent adjustments to 
the climate of this part of Florida. This 
climate is used to advantage by Florida 
farmers in growing out-of-season crops 
which are in great demand in other parts 
of the United States, particularly in the 
large urban centers of the Northeast. The 
migratory element thus owes its usefulness 
and existence to this adjustment to the 
Florida environment. 

The growing of seasonal crops on a large 
commercial basis is of comparatively recent 
origin in Florida. The citrus and vegetable 
lands of Florida were cleared and planted 
with great difficulty, expense, and risk. It 
was an experimental proposition at its be- 
ginning, and before the advent of these 
crops the interior portions of central and 
south Florida were still in a frontier stage 
of development. 


The young farm economy proved to be 
sound and development was rapid, but the 
ever-increasing acreages of both citrus and 
vegetables demanded such large numbers 


2Unless otherwise specified, “Florida” refers to 
the central and southern portions, where large 
numbers of seasonal workers are used. 
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of harvesters at the peak of the season that 
the growers and local labor could not man- 
age the harvesting. This problem was soon 
eased by the growers traveling to north 
Florida, Alabama, Georgia, and the Caro- 
linas to advertise the great need and high 
wages that awaited the individuals who 
would move to the citrus and vegetable 
areas. The advertising campaign was high- 
ly successful, and both Negroes and whites 
were attracted. 

At first, workers went down for only a 
few weeks to two months during the win- 
ter, when they could spare the time from 
the job back “home.” Gradually, greater 
and greater numbers became permanent 
residents. Many who came failed to find 
steady jobs on the fruit and vegetable farms 
or in the service industries of the towns, 
and were without employment as long as 
three to five months during the slack sum- 
mer season. This caused much shifting of 
the labor force and created economic and 
social problems. 

Farther north along the Atlantic Coast, 
expanding industry attracted and absorbed 
larger numbers of farm laborers. This left 
a farm labor shortage at the same time that 
there was an increasing demand for fresh 
fruits and vegetables. Large and efficient 
farm machinery made it possible to clear, 
plant, and cultivate large acreages, which 
created a serious and acute condition at 
harvesting time, since so few machines 
have appeared that can efficiently harvest 
many types of vegetables. Consequently, 
hand labor was needed badly. 

The time of this harvest coincided with 
the unemployed period of Florida’s worker. 
Just as Florida growers went north to seek 
labor, the Atlantic Coast growers came 
south to recruit labor. At first, just a 
trickle of Florida workers went north. 
Greater numbers started in the Carolinas 
and worked north as the crops matured. 
This gave the unemployed worker of Flor- 
ida practically a full twelve-months em- 
ployment if he was willing to make the 
northward journey. 

The formerly seven-months-employed 
worker of Florida is now adjusted to a 
migratory work pattern which is highly 
systematized, efficient, and satisfactory. The 
Florida migrant’s work route now carries 
him to seven states along the Atlantic Coast 
and usually ends in the apple district 
around Danville, New York. He harvests 
both vegetables and fruits (peaches, apples, 
cherries) along his northward journey. The 
similarity of the natural environment of the 
East Coast to that of Florida is striking. 
The areas of employment are chiefly low 
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and flat, vegetable crops predominate, and 
the summers are hot and humid—all of 
which call for no unusual physical and 
climatic adjustments on the part of the 
migrants. 

Organized migration to and from Florida 
is a comparatively recent development. 
Labor crews, made up of both males and 
females, have been traveling the Eastern 
Seaboard since immediately after World 
War I. However, the organized pattern as 
it is known today did not get started until 
the middle thirties, and the volume has 
been increasing since that time. The mi- 
grants and crew leaders interviewed in this 
study had been migrating for fourteen 
years, on the average. 

During the war years, 1942-1945, there 
was a tremendous decrease of migrant 
workers, and, as a result, an inadequate 
labor supply in the areas needing migrant 
labor. The draft and the lure of high wages 
in the defense industries were largely re- 
sponsible for this decrease. 

Florida migrants have substantially in- 
creased since the end of World War II. 
It is estimated that there was a 40 per cent 
increase in their numbers between 1945 and 
1948. In the winter harvesting period of 


1949-1950, about five thousand more mi- 
gratory workers were employed during the 


peak (January) than during the high point 
of the previous season. An estimated 76,600 
persons were engaged in in-season activi- 
ties during the month of January 1950, of 
which more than half were migrants.* 


MIGRANT GROUPS WITHIN FLORIDA: 
THE EAST COAST MIGRANTS 

There are two well-defined migrant 
groups that operate in Florida, and a third 
group which is rather ill-defined, but whose 
members have many characteristics of mi- 
grant or seasonal workers. The remarks in 
the preceding section apply principally to 
the East Coast migrants, the largest group. 

The East Coast migrant group is com- 
posed almost entirely of Negroes, nearly 
all of whom have their homes in the towns 
and cities of the central citrus area and the 
vegetable regions of Lake Okeechobee, 
Palm Beach County, Dade County, and oth- 
er parts of central and western Florida. 
This group constitutes well over three- 
fourths of the total Florida migrant popu- 
lation. It is the only group that migrates 
north along the Atlantic Coast for approxi- 
mately five months in the summer season. 


MAJOR 


* Robert B. Beasley, Post Scason Farm Labor Re 
Reports and 


port for the 1949.50 Season (Tallahassee 
Commis- 


Analysis Department, Florida Industrial 
sion; mimeographed), p. 8 
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The members of the East Coast group 
are well-organized, professional migrants. 
Nearly all came from the Southeastern 
States, or their parents did. Very few of 
the middle-aged workers are natives of 
south Florida. Their particular town, either 
in the citrus or vegetable region of Flor- 
ida, is considered home. In the fall they 
return from the North to their home town 
and work as fruit pickers or harvesters of 
winter vegetables. 

There is no aimless wandering in search 
of work by this group. They are organized 
in crews, ranging in number from fifteen to 
several hundred in a crew. The average 
size of a crew, however, is between thirty 
and forty. They have a leader known as 
the “crew leader.” Services he performs 
include recruiting, transporting, and ad- 
vancing necessary funds to workers; super- 
vising them in fields and camps, hauling 
produce, acting as timekeeper and pay- 
master for the workers in his crew, and 
arranging and negotiating with the em- 
ployer for work the following year. If a 
crew leader and his crew are satisfactory to 
the employer, he will arrange with the 
crew leader for their return the following 
year. It is also the job of the crew leader 
to contact and cooperate with state and 
local employment agencies in regard to 
when to leave Florida, which localities and 
farms are hard-pressed for labor, the num- 
ber of workers he is bringing, and related 
information. The crew leader is held re- 
sponsible for the safety and conduct of his 
crew, both enroute and while stationary. 
It is his duty to comply with various state 
regulations regarding the licensing and con- 
dition of his truck and the vehicles of mem- 
bers of his crew. 

Cooperating with these migrants is the 
Farm Placement Service. The Farm Place- 
ment Service is maintained to help workers 
find jobs, and to distribute information 
ebout workers. The Farm Placement Serv- 
ice has offices in all the large towns and 
cities and in many of the smaller ones of 
Florida. Each office has a placement man 
who knows farmers and their needs and 
has information regarding other areas need- 
ing workers. Information stations are also 
maintained by the Employment Service, 
and are equipped with drinking water, toil- 
ets, recent crop information, and a pay 
telephone. These are located at important 
junctions along the principal highways. 

Except for the time lost enroute, the East 
Coast migrant usually has work the whole 
year. Recently good wages have more than 
compensated for the loss in working days. 
“Because migratory workers usually sup- 


plement the local labor supply at the time 
the demand is greatest, they average higher 
earnings on a short-time basis than other 
farm workers. In September of 1948, mi- 
gratory farm workers averaged eighty cents 
an hour in cash wages in the same week 
when the average for all hired farm work- 
ers in the United States was sixty-one cents 
an hour.’’* 

Employers realize that the migrant is 
more skilled at various harvesting jobs, 
and, rather than discriminating against mi- 
grants, employers actually prefer them and 
find them much more reliable than the 
local labor. The migrants’ wage problems 
stem from the irregularity of employment. 

Evidence of the relative prosperity of 
Florida East Coast migrants is provided by 
the large number of new automobiles 
among individual families; by the migrants’ 
ability to live a few weeks in Florida after 
their return, without going immediately to 
work; by their new clothes and domestic 
goods; and by their buying of Florida real 
estate. Several of the migrants interviewed 
told of owning their own homes and other 
property. 

The education of the migrant’s children 
seems to present no great problem. Most 
of this group leave their children at home 
with a grandparent or another relative. 
Those who take their children with them 
do not leave Florida until the last of May 
or the first of June, and usually return 
early enough in the autumn that the chil- 
dren miss very little of the school year. 
In some states, such as New York, the law 
compels them to enter their children in the 
local school. Also, the amended Fair Labor 
Standards Act, a national law that became 
effective in 1950, provides for keeping chil- 
dren under sixteen out of farm jobs during 
school hours. This law is enforced; officers 
are located in every state. 

A question might logically be raised as to 
why these migrants prefer to return and re- 
main as residents of Florida year after year. 
The theoretical lack of social discrimination 
and the available jobs in expanding indus- 
try are certainly strong attractions in the 
North and would seem to favor desertion of 
the migratory existence altogether, or choos- 
ing a northern state for residence and mi- 
grating north and south along the Atlantic 
Coast as usual. 

Actually, many migrants do leave every 
year for jobs in the North, but their ranks 
are balanced each time by an influx of new 
members. However, the strongest deter- 
rent to any mass movement from the mi- 


4 Louls J. Ducoff, op. cit., p. 6. 
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grant group toward northern settlement 
and jobs seems to be a climatic factor. 
The majority of migrants interviewed cited 
the Florida climate as the principal factor 
that brought them back year after year. 
They can exist so much more comfortably 
and cheaply in south Florida. The housing 
does not have to be as substantial and ex- 
pensive, fuel for heating is rarely needed, 
and costly winter clothing is not necessary. 
The fact that they were reared in a climate 
with hot summers and mild winters further 
discourages a new adjustment; Florida is 
the land of their birth or family ties; many 
own property in Florida; and Florida offers 
about seven months of regular employment. 


THE SECOND MIGRANT GROUP 


The second largest group of migrants is 
classified as such for lack of a better word. 
This is an element of Florida’s population 
that is constantly shifting from place to 
place. They often do the same work and 
frequent the same localities in Florida as 
the first migrant group, but there is no 
organized movement. There are both Ne- 
groes and whites in this group. Sometimes 
they are residents of a locality for months 
or years and are difficult to distinguish 
from the more permanent labor class. 

Most of this group are in the citrus region 
of Florida. The women usually find em- 
ployment as sectionizers of fruit in the can- 
neries, and the men often operate the ma- 
chines in the canning plants and packing 
houses. The majority of this group are 
white, as these jobs are reserved for white 
labor. 

This ill-defined group 
greatest economic and social problem of 
any migrant group in Florida. Parents of 
these families seem to have lost their zest 
and ambition, for one reason or another. 
Permanent settlement seems never to be 
attained. They are the chief beneficiaries 
of charity and relief agencies, and the head- 
ache of the employment agencies. They 
include more than their normal proportion 
of law violators, moral delinquents, and 
problem children in school. 


represents the 


THE THIRD MIGRANT GROUP 


A third migrant group, found chiefly in 
the citrus regions, is composed almost en- 
tirely of white persons, mostly small farm- 
ers, sharecroppers, and laborers from the 
overpopulated farm sections in the badly 
eroded foothill country of Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, and Tennessee. These peo- 
ple have a few months in the autumn and 
winter when they are not needed on the 
small cotton farms, and consequently search 
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for temporary work to supplement their 
meager income. 

The good wages paid during the citrus 
harvest constitute a strong attraction to 
many of these people. They come, often- 
times bringing their families, prepared to 
spend two or three months in Florida dur- 
ing the peak citrus period. The men usual- 
ly pick fruit or run the machines in the 
packing and canning houses, while the 
women work as fruit graders and section- 
izers in the fruit houses. 

Frequently members of this group find 
permanent jobs as tractor drivers, as grove 
caretakers, or in some other type of work. 
When they can get regular jobs and settle 
permanently, they usually do so; the small 
farm and income back home are only too 
gladly forsaken. For many years Florida 
has been absorbing part of this element as 
permanent residents. Others, less fortu- 
nate, or preferring to live in the state of 
origin, come and go every year. 

Citrus-growing counties that are hostile 
to Negroes and therefore have few Negro 
residents (and there are such counties) re- 
ceive the greatest number of this group 
of whites, both as migrant labor and per- 
manent residents. 

These migrants differ from the first group 
in the following ways: They are largely 
white and much fewer in number; migra- 
tion is not their accepted way of life; their 
migration is individual rather than in 
groups; and they generally conform less to 
a pattern. They are differentiated from the 
second group by their sincerity, purpose, 
and stability. 


SIGNIFICANT PROBLEMS OF FLORIDA MIGRANTS 

The Florida migrant’s chief problems no 
longer consist of where to find work, rate 
of pay, and various other economic and so- 
cial worries. These problems are largely 
in the hands of the crew leaders and the 
Farm Placement Service. Farm Placement 
representatives of all states using migrant 
labor meet with crew leaders and help plan 
the migrant’s itinerary for the summer; the 
migrant is relatively sure of employment 
and good wages before he ever leaves Flor- 
ida or any other point on his route. 

The migrant’s most significant problem is 
one that neither he nor the Farm Placement 
Service can do much to remedy. This 
problem is one of unemployment which is 
a result of climatic conditions that affect 
the planting, growth, and harvesting of 
crops—sometimes destroying crops alto- 
gether or reducing yields so sharply that a 
minimum of migrant labor is needed. The 
hurricanes of August, 1949, destroyed much 
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citrus along the East Coast, so that in the 
early months of that season there was only 
part-time employment. During the 1950 
season there were shortages and surpluses 
of labor in nearly all areas of Florida at 
one time or another. These conditions were 
of short duration and resulted from over- 
lapping of crops which came in simul- 
taneously. During these periods of mi- 
grant unemployment the local citizens often 
offer one-day-a-week domestic employment 
at odd jobs, which helps to alleviate the 
critical labor condition. 

Although crop failures and weather haz- 
ards are the exception rather than the rule, 
they do occur and are unforeseen. It is in 
these times of labor surplus that the mi- 
grant’s financial problems are great, and 
due to his low morale he may be a minor 
social problem. There is need for some 
outside aid (such as that provided by the 
Red Cross) during these times; for these 
unforeseen unemployed periods in a nation 
sO prosperous as the United States are cer- 
tainly disasters. 

The second greatest problem cited by the 
migrants is that of housing. The federal 
government provided for this need during 
the war period, when imported labor and 
prisoners of war were used almost ex- 
clusively. But since the war the govern- 
ment has relinquished its control and au- 
thority over the migratory labor problem, 
and special services are now the responsi- 
bility of the employer, who often does not 
take his responsibility very seriously. 
Many employers provide adequate housing 
and services, but far too many try to get 
by with the worst possible facilities—dilapi- 
dated one-room houses, unsanitary outdoor 
toilets, and polluted water that frequently 
has to be secured by buckets from a nearby 
stream or lake. 

The employer as well as the migrant is 
a loser in these circumstances. Migrant 
crews have learned through personal ex- 
perience and advice from the Farm Place- 
ment Service which farms to avqid. There 
are times, however, when late crops and 
low yields bring about a labor surplus in 
an area. The migrant may then have to 
take his chances on the less desirable farms. 


CONCLUSION 


The Florida migrant (particularly the 
East Coast migrant) is generally well ad- 
justed socially and economically. He has 
made a work adjustment to the economy of 
his region, an economy which is permitted 
by the Florida climate. He has been mi- 
grating systematically for about fourteen 
years, and plans to continue his kind of life. 
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Problems that confront him also confront 
migrants generally throughout the United 
States. 

There is a great deal of evidence con- 
cerning the awakening of employers, pub- 
lic agencies, and communities to the needs 
of migrant labor. Many specialized farm- 
ing areas are wholly dependent on migra- 
tory help during harvest season and this is 
often reflected by various measures that 
will attract the migrant—better housing, 
higher wages, and various other facilities. 
The federal government and the states 
have realized the importance of the mi- 
grant. This is reflected by legislative acts, 
and the establishment of the Farm Place- 
ment Service. The migrant receives co- 
operation and assistance today from several 
sources from which a few years ago he 
never dreamed he would get help. But mi- 
grant workers do not receive the protection 
of our social legislation on wage and hour 
standards, unemployment security, work- 
men’s compensation, and old age insurance. 

Even during the best of times, the mi- 
grant’s often undependable work and out- 
rageous living facilities create problems 
which are too great for him to solve by 
himself. Because migrants are generally 
unorganized, they are not articulate as a 
group in demanding improved working 
conditions. They need the help and co- 
operation of community groups, employers, 
public agencies, religious organizations, and 
legislative bodies. 

There is every indication that migratory 
workers will be needed in the American 
agricultural economy in the foreseeable fu- 
ture. There is great need for more produc- 
tion of specialized crops in the United 
States. An increasing urban population and 
a general rise in the standard of living 
operate in favor of this trend. This, in 
turn, calls for more seasonal labor. The 
Southeast is making potential migrants of 
more and more of its tenant farmers and 
laborers, as a result of the gradual enlarge- 
ment of farms and the substitution of ma- 
chinery for human labor. In addition, many 
sectiins of the Southeast are slowly shift- 
ing from a row-crop economy to a grazing 
economy. The demand for canned and 
frozen citrus concentrates is becoming 
greater; the necessary expansion of the cit- 
rus industry may provide for a portion of 
the people who are displaced from farms. 

The question whether specialized farming 
areas can support an ever-increasing popu- 
lation may be raised. There has been a 
gradual increase in industrial development 
within the South, and the South’s expand- 
ing forest, textile, food-processing, and con- 
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sumer goods industries encourage the belief 
that the South has a chance to absorb an 
increasing farm labor surplus. Other fac- 
tors favor the reform of the status of the 
migrant worker. The South is not at pres- 
ent overpopulated for its natural resource 
base. It has many climatic advantages in 
its favor. It is likely that the persons dis- 
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placed by agricultural and land tenure 
changes can be absorbed if southern indus- 
try continues to expand. 

It appears that the migratory laborer in 
the United States is a permanent institu- 
tion, and there is need for greater effort to 
improve his status. 
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Innovation: The Basis of Cultural Change. 
By H. G. Barnett. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1953. 
Pp. xi + 462. $6.50. 


Here is a book which is stimulating, in- 
formative, and worth whatever time it may 
take to read and think through. It is nota 
book that can be read without provoking 
response, agreement here and argument 
there. The ideas which are developed are 
not unfamiliar, and sociologist readers will 
frequently find themselves impatiently 
thinking, “Yes, yes—I know that.” Yet, 
by the time the last chapter is finished, 
these readers are likely to be aware that 
the logical, lucid, and detailed argument of 
the author has left its impact upon their 
own thinking. 

In a short review, no adequate summary 
of the wealth of theoretical constructs in 
this book is possible, to say nothing of the 
supporting detail, which is sufficiently in- 
teresting to make it easy to overlook its oc- 
casionally selective character or the arbi- 
trary interpretation of it. The author’s in- 
tention is to establish a theoretical expla- 
nation of the nature of innovation and to 
analyze the conditions which promote or 
hinder both the development and the ac- 
ceptance or rejection of novel ideas. An 
ultimate goal is to identify the regularities 
in the operation of cultural change. 

Innovation is very broadly defined as 
“any thought, behavior, or thing that is new 
because it is qualitatively different from 
existing forms” (p. 7). Development of 
the argument rests on the concept that 
every innovation is an idea or a configura- 
tion of ideas, which may or may not be 
transferable into tangible form. Novel 
ideas appear in a unique cultural setting 
(Part 1), which, like the physical back- 
ground, is a necessary but not a sufficient 
condition for their introduction or main- 
tenance. The ultimate conditions reside in 
the personal or group wants which are the 
incentives to innovation (Part 2). These 
varied wants are closely involved on the 
personal level with the necessity for self- 
definition. Each unique life-organization 
is innovative. Sublimated wants have ma- 
jor import for cultural development since 
they function to establish value systems. 
Purposeful wants, rather than desires for 
change for its own sake, are the principal 
motivations for innovation. 

The basic innovative processes (Part 3) 
are mental and involve an “innovative 


union of ideas [through] a complex com- 
mingling of perception, cognition, recall, 
and affect” (p. 181). Innovation consists of 
the synthesis of previously distinct elements 
to form a new whole which is qualitatively 
distinct. All innovations depend, therefore, 
on antecedents, and the essential first step 
in their creation is the analysis of existing 
configurations to suggest novel recombina- 
tions. The fundamental processes of iden- 
tification and substitution require a proto- 
type configuration which will react with a 
stimulus configuration to produce the new 
idea. . 

Whether an innovation will be accepted 
or rejected (Part 4) depends not so much 
on its inherent qualities as on the charac- 
teristics of the social organization into 
which it is introduced and of the specific 
persons who are the innovators and the 
potential acceptors or rejectors. The so- 
cietal value system, the individual’s con- 
ception of his own life organization in re- 
lation to such a system, and the positive 
values apparent to him in the novelty are 
interrelated variables in the acceptance 
situation. 

In this reviewer’s judgment, the author’s 
major contributions lie in his analysis of 
the nature of the innovative process and in 
his emphasis upon the interdependence of 
innovation and the inclusive value system 
of a group. Some readers will reject the 
author’s broad definition of innovation, 
which becomes more-or-less equivalent to 
individual variability at one extreme and 
leads to the position that even random body 
“doodlings, fingerings, and pokings,” once 
accomplished, rate as innovations. A more 
valid criticism is that Barnett failed to 
spell out the implications of many of his 
data, so as to show in a concise and direct 
way his conception of the relation of inno- 
vation both to cultural change and to social 
organization. Similarly, some summation 
of his theory of regularities in cultural 
change would make comparison with alter- 
native approaches, such as those of Ogburn 
or Chapin or Sorokin, more readily ap- 
parent. 

The author’s data derive from the con- 
temporary United States, as well as from 
five ethnic groups, principally Indian. 
Nevertheless, in reading the long final sec- 
tion on “Acceptance and Rejection,” this 
reviewer felt that the attention focuses 
more on the relationships of a primary or 
quasi-primary type characteristic of small 
groups and folk societies than on those in- 
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creasingly impersonal relationships com- 
monly found in a mass society. With no 
attempt to include the ecological system 
within the analytical framework, there is 
a possible overemphasis on the voluntary 
ability of the person to accept or reject 
such innovations as atomic power or selec- 
tive service. 

But this reviewer has no wish to quibble. 
This is a provocative book, and any serious 
reader will take issue with definitions, 
constructs, or approaches here and there. 
On such points, neither the author nor the 
reader will be in error. In short, there are 
other approaches, but Barnett’s is mature, 
logical, and well-documented. This is a 
scholar’s book, and one which gives us a 
sober and rigorous analysis of innovation in 
place of the more usual emphasis on its 
glamour and uniqueness. 


VINCENT H. WHITNEY. 


Department of Soclology, 
Brown University. 


The Primitive World and Its Transforma- 
tions. By Robert Redfield. Ithaca, N. 
Y.: Cornell University Press, 1953. Pp. 
xiii + 185. $3.50. 


The Primitive World and Its Transforma- 


tions consists of lectures given at the Uni- 
versity of Paris and at Cornell University, 
now made available to a wider audience in 


attractive format. The author, well known 
especially for his studies and descriptions 
of folk cultures in the Maya area—he was 
the first American anthropologist to exploit 
this theme—here approaches a larger cul- 
ture, that of mankind in its entirety. As 
Tylor saw all cultures and manifestations 
of human culture, so this author conceives 
his “history . .. as the story of a single 
career, that of the human race” (ix). The 
outline of that history is traced from early, 
if not earliest, times, “before the Urban 
Revolution,” to the accomplishments of the 
Neolithic, which laid the foundations for 
notable inventions and advances in agri- 
culture, domestication of animals, and other 
important achievements which made possi- 
ble relatively large settlements and an 
urban life. 

This ushers man into the city life which 
characterized the so-called higher civiliza- 
tions, as exemplified around the Mediter- 
ranean and in the Indus Valley, when metal 
was supplementing stone, and animal power 
was easing the human burden of carriage 
and traction. These technological advances 
gave men leisure and permitted them to 
turn some of their energies to pursuits not 
directly connected with making a living, 
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but focused on making life more meaning- 
ful. With metals came an alphabet, or 
other methods of recording thought, and 
means of storing up these records so that 
the idea did not perish with the occasion. 
Professions developed, as one outcome of 
specialization; exchange and trade were 
under way; and finance and economic pur- 
suits became the order of the day. Ex- 
change of goods, particularly from one area 
to another, led to exchange of ideas; and 
acculturating influences became potent and 
widespread. 

Some of these phases of urban culture 
radiated into outlying rural regions, and 
the entire community was enriched. This 
was the story in the Near East, and it has 
been repeated in the Latin-American area. 
There were important social repercussions. 
Social classes became differentiated, rank 
became more important and more clearly 
demarked, political power fell to the eco- 
nomically privileged classes, and a domi- 
nant group and dominated groups were a 
resultant. Religion and its organization be- 
came more specialized and more complex, 
and a priestly class, aligned with the domi- 
nant class, took charge of religious func- 
tions. 

The moral order responded to the 
changes, and the standards of conduct ex- 
pected of one class differed from those of 
another class. Thus, an important advance 
or change in one aspect of the life in- 
fluenced all aspects. 

The last chapter, devoted to “The Trans- 
formation of Ethical Judgment,” deals with 
the problems of objectivity in studying the 
ethical systems in vogue in different cul- 
tures, and methods of assessing the rela- 
tivity of ethics. 

The author insists that one can not rate 
all cultures as equally good, or all operative 
culture standards as equally valid. True, 
no one can escape the culture frame in 
which he was reared and in which he lives; 
but this does not justify, logically or other- 
wise, failure to rate the human values of 
other systems of ethics. To assert the con- 
trary is to say that Nazi Germany’s geno- 
cide was, culturally, as good as any other 
method of treating a minority group; that 
human sacrifice is good if a people who 
practice it consider it so, or even essential 
to their very existence. 

The penetration, sanity, and humaneness 
of this brief biography of mankind will en- 
lighten many readers and delight all of 
them. 


WILson D. WALLIs. 


Department of Anthropology, 
University of Minnesota. 
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Statistics for Sociologists. Revised edition. 
By Margaret J. Hagood and Daniel O. 
Price. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1952. Pp. xii + 575. $5.75. 


Hagood and Price have made a substan- 
tial revision of Statistics for Sociologists, 
the first edition of which was reviewed in 
Rural Sociology in March, 1942, by this re- 
viewer. The major changes in this popular 
text are: 


(1) Many recent developments in meth- 
ods and applications have been included. 

(2) More current materials have been 
used for illustrative purposes. 

(3) Less space has been given to de- 
tailed computation procedures. 

(4) The part dealing with population 
methods has been eliminated, because one 
of the authors is collaborating in the prepa- 
ration of a separate text in that field. 


The authors have retained what they call 
the “admittedly arbitrary” outline of the 
field: descriptive and inductive statistics, 
each of which is subdivided into simple 
and complex statistics. To those sociolo- 
gists not trained in higher mathematics, 


many of the “simple” statistics of this text 
will appear complex; and to mathematical 


statisticians, the “complex” statistics may 
appear to be oversimplified. Other criteria 
used in this text for either classifying or 
identifying the subject matter of statistics 
are: (1) modern statistics (referring to R. 
A. Fisher, et al., analysis of variance, small 
sample theory, experimental design, etc.); 
(2) statistics of relationship, which are 
largely “complex,” including both analysis 
of variance and correlation. 

A comparison of this text with many oth- 
ers now coming from the presses reveals a 
great variety of systems for classifying the 
subject matter of statistics. This state of 
affairs is symptomatic of a growing disci- 
pline but, nevertheless, is most unfortu- 
nate from the point of view of teaching 
statistics. The descriptive-inductive di- 
chotomy used in this text seems to be a 
logical and a useful one, but the simple- 
complex dichotomy has little to commend 
it, and it is hoped that it will be discarded 
in future editions. 

Five chapters in the old text’s population 
section have been omitted from the new 
edition, and three new chapters have been 
added to the book. The old chapter on 
measures of central tendency and disper- 
sion has been expanded to two chapters; 
new chapters have been added on the appli- 
cation of sampling methods in social sur- 
veys, and on the use of factor analysis in 
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sociological research. Within nearly every 
chapter, important revisions have been 
made and new sources have been added. 

Although the authors have considerably 
improved the old text’s treatment of analy- 
sis of variance and making tests of signifi- 
cance, they have, in this reviewer’s opinion, 
included some materials of an advanced 
and specialized character which take up a 
lot of space needed for the treatment of: 
(1) basic probability theory, and (2) com- 
putational techniques and statistical tools 
of value to sociological research workers. 

Important subjects which the authors 
might well have developed more thorough- 
ly are: elementary theorems of probability, 
and especially those distributions which 
form the basis of “modern” statistics—the 
binomial, the Poisson, the hypergeometric, 
and the multinomial distributions; chi- 
square tests and contingency analysis; meas- 
uring and using segments of the normal 
curve; correlation in 2 x2 and 2 x n tables 
—e.g., tetrachoric and biserial formulas; 
multiple correlation in problems with more 
than three variables; correction of correla- 
tion coefficients for sampling bias; computa- 
tion and use of the Gaussion multipliers; 
and variant forms of the normal equations. 

Space needed for the treatment of the 
above subjects could have been obtained by 
eliminating entirely the lengthy sections on 
Guttman’s scaling technique and factor 
analysis, and by condensing a number of 
lengthy discussions on theoretical and con- 
troversial points. 

Although substantial improvement and 
clarification have been introduced in the 
discussion of making tests of significance, it 
is here that the critical sociologist with a 
little mathematics will have some questions 
which the authors have either not answered 
or have passed over all too lightly. These 
points are: ‘ 

(1) In testing a statistical hypothesis 
(pages 238-245) should not the level of 
significance be selected, as W. J. Dixon and 
F. J. Massey, Jr. suggest (see Introduction 
to Statistical Analysis {New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, Inc., 1951], p. 80), before the 
experiment begins or at least before the 
required statistics are computed? 

(2) Why do the authors use a two-tail 
normal curve table in making the tests of 
significance described on pages 239 and 
242? In these tests they are interested in 
establishing the hypothesis that “in the 
universe there are more males than fe- 
males” and not that the proportion of males 
differs significantly plus or minus from five 
tenths. The authors seem to pass this issue 
off too lightly on page 343, where they 
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state: “Either method is ‘right’ if the re- 
sults are carefully stated, but it is perhaps 
more common and appears to the writers to 
be more valid to consider deviations in both 
directions.” That all depends, it would 
on whether one is interested in a 
plus difference, in a minus difference, or 
possibly in either a plus or minus differ- 
ence. On this point Dixon and Massey also 
have something to contribute. 

(3) Although the authors correctly state 
that the mean is more reliable than the 
median in sampling a normal population, 
and that the standard error of the median 
decreases as a distribution becomes more 
leptokurtic, they neither (a) give any illus- 
trations of actual distributions in which the 
median is more reliable than the mean, nor 
(b) give a formula for computing the 
standard error of the median, as Truman 
L. Kelley does, for nonnormal! distributions 
(cf. Fundamentals of Statistics [Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1947], p. 242). 
This reviewer believes that the median de- 
serves more consideration than this text, 
and many others, have given it. 


seem, 


(4) In the case of small samples, why 
do the authors not use N-I in the denomi- 
nator of the variance error of a proportion 
as they do in estimating the variance of a 
measurement variable? 

(5) In the section dealing with the sig- 
nificance of the difference between propor- 
tions and means (pp. 315-339) is there any 
reason, other than lack of space, why situa- 
tions involving (a) correlated variables and 
proportions, and (b) sampling from differ- 
ent populations, should not have been 
treated? (For example, see G. Udney Yule 
and M. G. Kendall, An Introduction to the 
Theory of Statistics, London: Chas. Griffin 
and Co., 11th ed., pp. 360-362; and Quinn 
McNemar, Psychological Statistics, New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1949, pp. 76- 
32.) 

(6) Do Q and T, coefficients of associa- 
tion, merit any consideration at all in a 
general elementary text of this kind? No 
valid reasons are given why these coeffi- 
cients are superior to coefficients which are 
widely used and apparently just as “mean- 
ingful.” For manifold tables we have Pear- 
son’s C, which can be adjusted for class 
means and number of cells; and for 2 x 2 
tables we have Pearson's coefficients of 
correlation and regression and the well- 
known tetrachoric coefficient. One weak- 
ness of Q, not mentioned by Hagood and 
Price, is that it is equal to unity when only 
one of the four cells has a zero frequency, 
a weakness not inherent in Pearsonian r 
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or in the two regression coefficients. Inci- 
dentally, the two regression coefficients by. 
and b., in the case of a 2 x 2 table are 
identical with the differences between two 
sets of proportions, and have limits of 0 and 
+1, just as r has. For example, the re- 
gression of “times married” on “college 
education,” in the illustration used by 
Hagood and Price (p. 36), is given by 


61 144 
bs, = — — — = —.0747 
611 825 


The other regression is given by 
61 550 


Dys —_ =P =» = —.1492 
205 1231 


r = \/by * bye = —.1056 


Obviously the correlation is a low one, and 
a Q of —.312 does not prove that the “asso- 
ciation,” cr whatever you may call it, is 
higher than r shows it to be! 


(7) Why do Hagood and Price not pre- 
sent the quite simple and most useful for- 
mulas for biserial correlation: (a) the point 
biserial and (b) the normalized biserial, 
which is analogous to tetrachoric r for a 
2 « 2 table? Certainly such material is as 
much or more appropriate for a beginning 
text as is the correlation ratio, Guttman’s 
scaling technique, or Yule’s Q. 


This reviewer knows full well that it is 
not easy to write a text in social statistics. 
We have a rapidly growing science and it is 
difficult to say, within any narrow limits, 
what should or should not go into a sta- 
tistics text. The day a new text is pub- 
lished finds it out of date—from the stand- 
point either of statistical theory or of the 
needs of social research. However, this re- 
viewer is convinced of one thing: We shall 
make most progress in textbook writing 
orly if the users of textbooks appraise them 
thoroughly, objectively, and critically. This 
review represents an honest attempt to do 
just that. 

Statistics for Sociologists is remarkably 
free from mechanical errors, typographical 
or otherwise. However, the student will 
find the following typographical errors: 

. 230, line 11, change .0392 to .0960; 

. 233, line 11, interchange .4 and .6; 

. 234, line 16, change (15) to (10); 

. 440, equation (9), change =X to xY; 

. 561, in the formula under the table 
change n? to 2n. 
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Finally, it should be said that this text 
is designed for students with little ad- 
vanced training in mathematics. Although 
research workers will find it to be a useful 
tool, they should not depend on it ex- 
clusively nor should they use it as a hand- 
book to guide statistical analysis in social 
research. It is, of course, physically im- 
possible to put in one short volume all the 
statistical tools and ideas which the social 
researcher will need. The research sociolo- 
gist of the future must have training in 
basic mathematics and in the application of 
modern statistical theory to a wide variety 
of research situations and problems. Sta- 
tistics for Sociologists moves us in that 
direction. 

C. Horace HAMILTON. 


Department of Rural Sociology, 
North Carolina State College 


A Methodological Study of Migration and 
Labor Mobility in Michigan and Ohio 
in 1947. By Donald J. Bogue. Oxford, 
Ohio: Scripps Foundation, 1952. Pp. 
vi + 100. $1.00. 

This study of labor mobility in Michigan 
and Ohio is based upon official records of 
employment insurance, a source of data 


rarely used for such research in this coun- 


try. Focusing attention specifically upon 
the employment aspect of mobility and 
viewing mobility as labor mobility, Bogue 
has the broad primary objective of adding 
to the limited knowledge and theory con- 
cerning labor mobility and migration in the 
nonagricultural segment of the economy. 
Supplementary aims include the following: 
to familiarize social scientists with social 
security statistics, especially those pertain- 
ing to worker mobility; to contribute to the 
understanding of employment changes in 
Michigan and Ohio in the immediate post- 
war period (1947); and to suggest new re- 
search opportunities which should develop 
as the government extends social security 
coverage to other types of workers. 
Twelve chapters comprise this volume. 
The first one introduces and systematically 
treats “Labor Mobility as an Area for Re- 
search.” Chapter II, written by Saul D. 
Hearn and Paul Eldridge, is concerned with 
“Old Age and Survivors Insurance Records 
and Their Use for Mobility Research.” Fol- 
lowing is a series of nine analytical chap- 
ters dealing with several specific aspects 
of labor mobility, including among others 
the component parts of total labor mobility, 
and the relationship between mobility and 
the sex, age, race, type of industry, pattern 
of employment, and annual earnings of 
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workers. The final chapter assumes the 
form of a group of fourteen related hy- 
potheses which together effectively inte- 
grate and express the conclusions of this 
study. 

Although Bogue modestly insists that the 
findings are not to be elevated above the 
level of hypotheses, he has in this well- 
conceived and scholarly pioneering mono- 
graph demonstrated that Old Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance data now available are 
highly useful in migration studies and other 
types of mobility research. Moreover, the 
research value of these records in the fu- 
ture will be enhanced by their expanded 
coverage in terms of both types of workers 
and period of years. The inclusion in 1950 
of regularly employed agricultural workers 
under the amended Social Security Act in- 
creases the importance to rural sociologists 
of this new approach to mobility research. 


Homer L. Hirt. 
Department of Sociology, 
Louisiana State University. 


The Comparative Study of Symbols: An 
Introduction. Series C: Symbol Stud- 
ies Io. 1. By Harold Lasswell, Daniel 
Lerner, and Ithiel de Sola Pool. Stan- 
ford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
1952. Pp. v + 87. No price listed. 

Symbols of Internationalism. Series C: 
Symbol Studies No. 3. By Ithiel de 
Sola Pool, with the collaboration of 
Harold D. Lasswell and Daniel Lerner, 
et al. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. Pp. 73. No price 
listed. 


Symbols of Democracy. Series C: Symbol 
Studies No. 4. By Ithiel de Sola Pool, 
with the collaboration of Harold D. 
Lasswell, Daniel Lerner, et al. Stan- 
ford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
1952. Pp. ix + 80. No price listed. 


These three monographs form part of the 
studies on War, Revolution, and Peace 
being conducted by the Hoover Institute 
and Library. This research is generally 
referred to as the RADIR project. Series 
A contains an introduction to the entire 
project; Series B is a study of elites, the 
ruling groups, in various countries from 
1890 to the present. The monographs under 
review are part of Series C, symbols “de- 
scribing ideological trends and changes in 
political vocabulary from 1890 to the pres- 
ent.” 

The first study explains briefly and clear- 
ly the method of research employed, called 
“quantitative semantics.” It is a method 
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of counting key symbols, or words, with the 
object of getting a quantitative statement 
concerning ideologies and attitudes adopted 
toward them. The notes appended to the 
monographs, especially in number one, give 
a complete bibliography of work done in 
the past on the method of research known 
as quantitative semantics. The first study 
explains the method of content analysis 
employed, how the research is designed, 
how the data are analyzed, and when this 
method is fruitful. 

In the study of international political 
symbols, a list of fifty-six words, such as 
“allies, arbitration, armaments. . . pacifism 

. war,” were counted in the editorials of 
prestige newspapers of France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Russia, and the United 
States, for the period 1890-1950. The study 
covered 19,553 editorials. The findings are 
presented in tables and graphs. 

The first study indicates that content 
analysis has been used for the most part in 
political studies but that it may be used to 
identify authorship of documents, to indi- 
cate quality and style of an author in lit- 
erary criticism, and to trace diffusion of 
intellectual influences. The authors con- 
clude: 

Although literary and historical re- 
search may, in the end, use content 
analysis as much as the social sciences, 
the greatest immediate interest in con- 
tent analysis seems to be among sociolo- 
gists, political scientists, and psycholo- 
gists. Undirected or “deep” interview 
materials are often quantified. This kind 
of content analysis has proved rather 
fruitful in connection with a number of 
kinds of interrogations including the- 
matic apperception tests, questioning of 
war prisoners, and political opinion stud- 
ies... . The study of political trends has 
been among the most widespread uses of 
content analysis, and current methods of 
content analysis have largely been de- 
veloped for this purpose. (No. 1, pp. 
80-81.) 

Anyone planning to employ the method 
should consult chapters VII and VIII, which 
contain “suggestions for future symbol 
studies, being designed primarily to help 
future researchers in the field advance be- 
yond the point we reached in our studies.” 
CHESNEY HILL. 

Department of Political Sctence, 

University of Missouri, 


American Life: Dream and Reality. By W. 
Lloyd Warner. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1953. Pp. xv + 268. 
$3.75. 

With the exception of chapter I, “An 

American Sacred Ceremony” (which, to the 
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reviewer’s knowledge, is a valuable new 
published contribution of Warner’s), and 
parts of chapters VIII and X, this book is 
based upon, and is, in a sense, a concise 
summary of the more important viewpoints 
and findings of Warner, and his associates 
and disciples, in the study of American 
communities, social classes, ethnic and cult 
groups, and associations. This is borne out 
by both the appended “Reader’s Guide” 
and the “Notes.” The reviewer would esti- 
mate that the ideas in the book are about 
80 per cent “previous Warner.” By means 
of well-chosen, characteristic items taken 
from these various studies (for representa- 
tive coverage, mainly from “Yankee City” 
in New England, “Jonesville” in the Mid- 
west, and Deep South), restated to fit the 
present thematic presentation, he weaves a 
modal picture of American social life. 

The work is probably 10 per cent 
“Dream” and 90 per cent “Reality.” The 
“Dream” aspects involve mainly the reali- 
zation of common beliefs and activities, 
equality of sacrifice, and equality of the 
various democratic opportunities—as well 
as the achievement of the related free so- 
cial mobility (traditionally upward), es- 
pecially through occupational choice and 
the utilization of educational facilities. The 
“Reality” is a matter of such features as 
structural complexity and symbolic diver- 
sity, social classes in a democracy, color 
caste, the family members in a class sys- 
tem, rank and status, routes and blocks to 
mobility, differential education, occupa- 
tional determinism, ethnic persistence, sec- 
tarian groups, social persistence, associa- 
tions, and mass media, especially “soap 
opera.” 

The book gives a one-sided and partial 
“picture” of American life. Such terms 
and phrases as “unifying,” “solidarity,” 
“integrative,” “strengthen and stabilize the 
basic social structure,” and “methods of 
interrelating . . . into a closer community” 
are not uncommon. But, due to Warner’s 
major orientation and the sources of the 
bulk of the materials, the treatment cen- 
ters so largely around stratification, di- 
versity of interest and attitude, inequality 
of opportunity, the strains of mobility, and 
so on, that one is left with the general im- 
pression that American social life is one of 
difference, division, and opposition. Our 
social life does present other structural, 
functional, and process aspects; much 
learning and achievement is not class- 
influenced; many symbols, values, senti- 
ments, and attitudes are not class-centered; 
reorganizational movements are of the very 
essence of our activity. 
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Warner’s general investigative “plat- 
form,” with a justification of his hypotheses 
and techniques is concisely set forth in 
chapter II. There is also a fine presenta- 
tion of the modern community (“The Rep- 
resentative Microcosm’) as a _ laboratory 
(pp. 30-34). In addition to Warner’s gen- 
eral theories, sociologists will find excellent 
theoretical analyses of symbols (pp. 2-3, 
35-36, 210-213), ceremony (chap. I), ritual 
(pp. 194-198), community (pp. 30-34, 40- 
42), status and role (pp. 47-51), associations 
(chap. IX), and communication (pp. 210- 
213). The reader is referred to pages 199- 
200 for an amusing sidelight on the Ameri- 
can attitude toward, and devotion to, 
“speeches.” 

J. O. HERTZLER. 
Department of Sociology 


University of Nebraska 


Americans and Chinese: Two Ways of Life. 
By Francis L. K. Hsu. New York: 
Henry Schuman, Inc., 1953. Pp. xix 4+ 
457. $6.00. 


Another “national-character” study has 
appeared, following Riesman’s The Lonely 
Crowd, published two years ago. This book 
deals with the “characters” of Americans 
and Chinese, for which Hsu has introduced 
two terms, similar to Riesman’s “inner-” 
and “outer-directed” individuals: 


in the American way of life the 
emphasis is placed upon the predilec- 
tions of the individual, a characteristic 
we shall call individual-centered. This 
is in contrast to the emphasis the Chi- 
nese put upon an individual’s appropri- 
ate place and behavior among his fellow- 
men, a characteristic we shall term 

situation-centered (p. 10). 

Using these basic concepts, Hsu goes on 
to analyze American and Chinese “ways of 
life,” from child training to communism. 
The whole approach is anthropological and 
the book is divided into three broad cate- 
gories: “In Search of Origin,” “Men, Gods, 
and Things,” and “Dilemma.” The first 
part is devoted t» a study of art and letters 
of the two nations, aberrant behavior of the 
peoples, and “conduct between the sexes” 
of the two cultures. Personality structures 
of Chinese and Americans are examined in 
some detail in the second part, showing how 
basic Chinese attitudes about certain issues 
are developed from their rural backgrounds. 
The final section deals with “common prob- 
lems,” political in nature, of these two 
peoples. Hsu feels that Americans are 
faced with the dilemma of not wishing to 
recognize the Chinese Communists, yet not 
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caring to send material aid to the Nation- 
alists. 

The reviewer is quite disappointed with 
this work. As an anthropologist dealing 
with subjects in that field, Hsu has few 
peers who are so penetrating and critical. 
However, when he undertakes to compare 
the American “character” with the Chinese, 
he deals only superficially with the former. 
One wonders whether Hsu’s relations with 
Americans in all walks of life are suffi- 
ciently intimate to enable him to “take the 
role of the other” when he analyzes their 
behavior patterns. As a quick “survey” of 
American foreign policy toward China, 
Hsu’s material (in Part III) was adequate, 
but the reviewer had hoped to read a 
more critical analysis of the faults of the 
communist as well as the nationalist gov- 
ernments in China. 

The contents of the book are not organ- 
ized too well; the wide variety of subjects 
covered erratically—some of which are 
quite irrelevant to the purpose at hand— 
make the reading rather difficult. The re- 
viewer will be anxious to read Hsu’s 
forthcoming work, The Chinese of Hawaii: 
Their Culture and Personality, in which he 
will undoubtedly deal competently with the 
anthropological aspects of the Chinese in 
Hawaii. 

KONG-MING NEw. 


Department of Rural Sociology, 
University of Missouri. 


Down in the Holler: A Gallery of Ozark 
Folk Speech. By Vance Randolph and 
George P. Wilson. Norman, Okla.: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1953. 
Pp. ix + 320. $5.00. 


The senior author, Vance Randolph, has 
long lived in the Ozarks. The list of his 
published articles and books covers about 
115 titles, of which more than half pertain 
to the folklore of the Ozarks. His notes 
about the Ozark folk speech were started in 
1920, and he has built up a vast reservoir 
from which much material used in this vol- 
ume and fifteen prior articles about the 
speech was drawn. His collaborator, George 
P. Wilson, is the editor of the Publication 
of the American Dialect Society. Wilson’s 
is a more professional or scientific interest 
in dialects, and in the collaboration he per- 
formed an editorial role as well as furnish- 
ing many illustrative quotations. 

The senior author states, “My purpose is 
to write down what I have heard the Ozark 
hillman say, how he said it, and what he 
meant by it.” The material selected is 
mainly substandard speech—the vernacular 
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and the author expresses in the selection 
and discussion a keen appreciation for the 
vivid, the earthy, the picturesque. The au- 
thor writes as a journalist and artist and 
with a view to entertaining as well as in- 
forming. Among the aspects considered, 
special emphasis is placed upon the hill- 
man’s pronunciation and grammar, Early 
English survivals in his speech, his taboos 
and his euphemisms, the use of Ozark dia- 
lect in fiction, unusual words and meanings, 
and sayings and wisecracks. A word list 
of more than eighty pages supplements the 
exposition of words in the text. 

It is not the intention of the authors to 
give a geography of speech. Whether a 
word usage is characteristic of the Ozarks 
only, the Appalachian-Ozarks, the rural 
South, or the rural U.S.A., the authors do 
not say—nor is the subject discussed. It is 
sufficient for their purpose to state that 
these things were heard in the Ozarks. 
Among the readers of this book, many older 
persons who were reared elsewhere in rural 
areas will recall similar expressions and 
story fragments heard in their youth. 

The authors refer to the present as “de- 
generate days” and recognize reluctantly 
that the backwoods speech is changing. The 
book may have, therefore, its principal 
value as history, the record of a passing 
phase of a distinctive culture. The authors 
state “ the dialect of today is a weak 
and watered thing as compared to that of 
thirty years ago the saltiest of the old- 
timers are dead now.” By implication, the 
speech is being standardized and robbed of 
its virility by the schools and the extensive 
contacts of the youth. One wonders, for 
many of the selections, what criteria were 
applied other than deviation from standard 
speech; for example, the authors agree with 
another who is quoted “ ... that it is more 
expressive to say I done it and I ain’t said 
nothin’ than to say ... I did it and 
I haven't said anything.” 

Besides its value as a study of vivid and 
deviant speech, the book is useful for what 
it reveals about a people who in the past 
have been relatively isolated from urban 
influences. 


J. L. CHARLTON. 


Department of Soctology, 
I niversity of Arkansas 


Menomini Peyotism: A Study of Individual 
Variation in a Primary Group with a 


Homogeneous Culture. By J. S. Slot- 
kin, with transcriptions and analysis of 
Menomini peyote music by David P. 
McAllester. Philadelphia: American 
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Transactions, 
1952. Pp. 126. 


Philosophical Society, 
N.S. Vol. 42, Part 4, 
$2.00. 


This recent addition to the growing lit- 
erature on the peyote cult is divided into 
two major parts: Slotkin’s observations and 
theorizing regarding Menomini peyotism; 
and an extensive series of appendices, in- 
cluding documentary materials and an 
analysis of Menomini peyote music by Da- 
vid P. McAllester. The author is to be 
complimented on the fullness of his ac- 
counts, both of a peyote meeting and of 
other aspects of his study; virtually every 
statement made by an informant appears 
in one place or another in its full and 
original form. However, the completeness 
of the data does interfere with the ease of 
reading; for some of the appended notes 
have further footnotes. 

The paper stresses in its subtitle and else- 
where that it is a study of individual varia- 
tion. The fact that such variation exists 
is well demonstrated in matters of ritual 
performance, in points of dogma, and in 
individual reactions to the whole system. 
However, Slotkin might well have followed 
this up to indicate what significance he be- 
lieves this has for the future development 
of the Menomini peyote cult. 

One of the longstanding questions for 
which investigators of the peyote cult have 
been trying to provide an answer is its re- 
lationship to Christianity. Slotkin is of the 
persuasion that it is basically Christianity 
adapted to traditional Indian beliefs and 
practices. To maintain his stand, he points 
out the long history of exposure of the Me- 
nomini to Christian missionary activities, 
and he further endeavors to link peyote 
practices and beliefs to those of other Me- 
nomini religious systems. McAllester’s 
analysis of the music shows that the Me- 
nomini have endeavored to model (with 
some success) at least their singing on 
Winnebago and Kiowa-Comanche-Apache 
standards. In the historical data Slotkin 
makes it clear that the Menomini learned 
their peyotism from Winnebago and Pota- 
wotami visitors and consciously attempted 
to follow their lead. It would seem that the 
Indian element is a pan-Indian one, such as 
McAllester points out is developing in the 
music. On the Christian side of the pic- 
ture, the absence of any aspects which are 
especially Catholic make its basic Christian 
nature questionable. The Indians of the 
American Southwest, whence peyote spread 
to the Plains and the Great Basin, were ex- 
posed to Catholic influences (as were the 
Mexican natives before them), and the Me- 
nomini have been similarly in contact with 
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Catholic missionaries. This reviewer is in- 
clined to consider, on the basis of evidence 
presented, the Christian elements an over- 
lay on a basically Indian religious manifes- 
tation. 

Slotkin and his wife (to a lesser extent) 
chose to play the role of participant- 
observers. It is evident that this is one of 
the few approaches possible, since peyotists, 
among the Menomini as elsewhere, have 
been reluctant to admit to their meetings 
those who did not wish to partake of the 
peyote itself. In view of this circumstance, 
it seems somewhat out of order for Slotkin 
to deprecate the work of other investi- 
gators of peyotism. He seems to feel that 
they have not been as fully involved and 
indoctrinated as he has been and therefore 
do not speak with authority. The fact re- 
mains that most of the anthropologists who 
have made serious studies of peyotism have 
participated fully in meetings, including 
the taking of peyote. 

All in all, this study seems principally 
valuable for the data which it presents. 
It is to be hoped that Slotkin, one of his 
students, or some other investigator will 
follow it up among the Menomini to capi- 
talize on the possibilities for a longitudinal 
study. 

Rosert F. G. Sprer. 


Department of Soclology, 
University of Missouri 


By Stuart A. Queen 
New York: 
Pp. 


The American City. 
and David B. Carpenter. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1953. 
viii + 383. $5.50. 


This volume, a revision of the Queen- 
Thomas text, The City (1935), follows sub- 
stantially the organization of the older pub- 
lication. Aside from statistical and other 
data of more recent date, and considerable 
re-writing, the distinctly novel feature of 
the present book is its premise that, “The 
rising degree of integration of metropolis, 
city, town, and country into a common 
metropolitan community has made the 
older dichotomy of rural and urban un- 
realistic.” The authors propose—they do 
not confine themselves to this purpose— 
“to measure degrees of urbanism and ur- 
banization and to analyze their correlates 
in social life.” 

The authors lean very heavily on empiri- 
cal studies, and are careful not to push 
their generalizations beyond the fiducial 
limits of their supporting materials. How- 
ever, this reviewer cannot help regretting 
the omission of an extensive range of 
studies, perhaps not so rigidly empirical but 
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nonetheless suggestive and insightful, by 
specialists outside the field of sociology. 

Concerning their attempt to establish a 
rural-urban gradient, the reader may justi- 
fiably raise certain questions. Agreeing 
with their statement that the dichotomy of 
urban and rural is unrealistic, one is by no 
means satisfied that they have marshalled 
sufficient evidence of integration. In fact, 
the extremes of the urban-rural continuum 
emerge in these pages—in spite of their 
theme of integration—as separate and iden- 
tifiable ideal-typical constructs. Indeed, 
one is prompted to wonder if the continuum 
is actually a new disguise for the vestigial 
“folkic” stereotypes of “urban” and “rural.” 
Reading this volume, one feels that an ade- 
quate comparative study of both urban and 
rural empirical data, in terms of specific 
behavioral problems, might be able to lay 
to rest the obsolete dichotomy. Even more 
questionable, in this reviewer's opinion, is 
the conception of “urbanism” as “city domi- 
nance.” A perusal of such a classic as 
Turner’s two-volume Great Cultural Tra- 
ditions would suggest that what is charac- 
teristic of urbanism is an interactive and 
interdependent technological complex. The 
concept “urbanism” certainly needs a fresh 
and intensive study and clarification, pref- 
erably on a cross-cultural basis. 

For rural sociologists several chapters 
should prove to be very useful, especially 
those on “Urbanism and Urbanization,” 
“Communities within the Metropolitan 
Area,” “Neighborhoods and Neighboring,” 
and “Physical Movement and Its Social Sig- 
nificance.” They should find the authors’ 
“Index of Urbanism” very attractive meth- 
odologically. 

PauL MEApDows. 
Department of Sociology, 
University of Nebraska 


Racial and Cultural Minorities: An Analysis 
of Prejudice and Discrimination. sy 
George Eaton Simpson and J. Milton 
Yinger. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1953. Pp. x + 773. $6.00. 


Simpson and Yinger have published a re- 
markably “solid” text in the field of mi- 


nority problems. Under three major head- 
ings—“The Causes and Consequences of 
Prejudice and Discrimination,” “Minorities 
in the Social Structure,” and “Prejudice, 
Discrimination, and Democratic Values’’- 

the authors have treated a variety of topics 
Some are “standard items” which are to be 
expected in any texts of this sort; but, 
more important, many new approaches are 
introduced. 
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in the first part, some of the points pre- 
sented by other authors in this field—Wirth, 
Linton, and Dollard, among others—are 
adequately discussed, so that students not 
acquainted with them can readily famil- 
iarize themselves with the theories. The 
section on anti-Semitism, which is analyzed 
sociologically and _ socio-psychologically, 
presents a good historical account of the 
origins and spread of bias against the Jews. 
Some of the usual discussions on institu- 
tional patterns of intergroup relations are 
brought up in the second section: differ- 
ential treatment of minorities in the educa- 
tion, legal, and economic fields in the 
United States; art and religion of the mi- 
norities; and minority family patterns. The 
authors are for complete equality and inte- 
gration of the minorities as a method of re- 
ducing prejudice and discrimination (Part 
III), and suggest various “solutions.” Sel- 
dom do authors state their own views in 
texts, because they wish to be “objective”; 
one wonders whether a book without any 
“personal biases” is actually worth reading. 
Thus, it is a pleasant surprise to find some 
sound personal opinions offered. 

Only one major criticism may be offered. 
The book seems to be too heavily loaded 
with Negro and, to some extent, Jewish 
problems. Of course, these two are closest 
to the Americans and would be of major 
interest to students in this field. Never- 
theless, a bit more emphasis on other mi- 
nority groups may be desirable, although 
the authors do summarize a number of 
studies on the Chinese, Italians, Japanese, 
and Mexicans. 

An excellent and up-to-date bibliography 
rounds out the book. This text is one wor- 
thy of serious consideration by instructors 
and by students of ethnic minorities. 


KonG-MING NEw. 


Department of Rural Soctology, 
University of Missourt 


Race and Culture Relations. By Paul A. F. 
Walter, Jr. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1952. Pp. xi + 482. $5.50. 


This textbook on race relations differs 
from others in that it is global in scope. 
The major portion of the book (315 pages) 
is devoted to a sketch of the main areas and 
cultural regions of the world: Asia, Aus- 
tralia and the Pacific Islands, Europe, 
Africa, Latin America, Canada, and the 
United States (with its several minorities). 
Each of these sketches contains a historical 
introduction, a demographic outline, and 
references to the ecology, social differen- 
tiation, and political organization of the 
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populations involved. Such a plan of treat- 
ment is noteworthy. Indeed, the author 
brought together much pertinent informa- 
tion which no single volume has before 
made accessible to college students. It is 
only natural that the sixteen chapters of 
this global survey are uneven in quality. 
Some offer sociological profiles of merit; 
others are presented in the vein of human 
geography. 

The first part of the volume introduces 
the student to the basic concepts of culture 
conflict, such as race, culture, ethnocen- 
trism, prejudice, assimilation, and accul- 
turation. The third and last part is a some- 
what plodding attempt to caution the stu- 
dent concerning the complexity of the prob- 
lem of ethnic tensions, and the difficulties 
of framing policies to deal with such ten- 
sions. The tenor of this section of the book 
may be adequately brought home to the 
reader by the following two passages: 

From the scientific standpoint it would 

seem that policies should be formed with 

due regard not only for the store of 
knowledge now available in the science 
of human behavior, but also for the 
present limitations, including those re- 
flected in the divergence of opinions 
among and within these sciences. At the 
same time it should be noted that poli- 
cies which would pass the careful scru- 
tiny of scientists in all regards would 
probably have little appeal for those who 
are anxious and eager to “do something.” 
and: 

It is the nature of science to be ten- 

tative in its conclusions and cautious in 

prediction, which makes decision and ac- 
tion difficult. 


This reviewer believes that science can 
be an aid, but it is not a premise of action. 
For the scientist can not reach conclusions 
until all the pertinent data are assembled, 
and for this he has unlimited time at his 
disposal. The policy maker, on the other 
hand, has to meet deadlines and make de- 
cisions before complete evidence is in. In 
short, leadership in policy making as well 
as in military strategy is primarily an art 
and only secondarily a science. 


ERNEST MANHEIM. 


Department of Sociology, 
University of Kansas City. 


Second 


Building a Successful Marriage. 
edition. By Judson T. Landis and Mary 


G. Landis. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1953. Pp. xii + 564. $5.25. 


As to general outline and content, this 
book remains basically unchanged in its 
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second edition. It was, and still is, very 
readable and yet it is a well-documented 
book. It abounds with interesting illustra- 
tions. By reading it, young married cou- 
ples and those contemplating marriage 
should be able to achieve a more objective 
and realistic understanding of what mar- 
riage is about and of the problems involved 
in marriage adjustment. As a textbook, it 
has the added advantage of sections which 
contain a list of questions, special problems 
and activities, suggested additional read- 
ings, and appropriate films. 

Some less valuable materials that have 
not adequately stood the test of time have 
been removed from the new edition. New 
research material, including some of the 
authors’ own work, has been incorporated. 
Chapters in the older edition which were 
written in response to stated needs of young 
people have been retained and brought up 
to date. 

Sections in the first edition relating to 
changing sex roles, role concepts of sex 
differences in marriage, marriage under 
special circumstances, and special traits in- 
volved in marriage have been expanded, 
and in some cases made into new chapters. 

This publication, originally a very good 
textbook for undergraduate students taking 
marriage relations courses, is now an even 
better one. Adults responsible for the guid- 
ance of youth during the dating and court- 
ship period would do well to place it in the 
hands of those whom they attempt to 
advise. 

HERBERT F’. LIONBERGER. 


Department of Rural Sociology, 
University of Missouri. 


Adjustment to Physical Handicap and IIl- 
ness: A Survey of the Social Psychology 
of Physique and Disability. Revised 
edition. By Roger G. Barker, et al. 
New York: Social Science Research 
Council, 1953. Pp. xvi + 440. $2.00. 


The first edition of this bulletin—a com- 
prehensive survey and critique of the lit- 
erature on the somatopsychological relation 
of physique and behavior—has been, since 
its publication in 1946, an indispensable 
handbook for those concerned with this 
subject. The revised edition should be even 
more valuable, for it includes an appraisal 
and a review of important research and 
trends that have developed at an increasing 
rate during this interval. 

While the general plan and topics con- 
sidered are the same as in the original vol- 
ume, there have been some useful changes 
and additions. For example, from the table 
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of contents quick referral is now made pos- 
sible by a detailed breakdown of items dis- 
cussed under the main topics. Considered 
with reference to somatopsychological sig- 
nificance of physique and behavior, these 
topics are: (1) differences of physical size, 
strength, and attractiveness, (2) crippling, 
(3) the tubercular, (4) impaired hearing, 
(5) impaired vision, and (6) acute illness. 
A chapter on employment brings up to date 
many of the practical problems which have 
grown in importance. 

An important contribution made by this 
edition is the discerning account of the 
methodological problems with which soma- 
tepsychological research is faced, and 
throughout the several chapters research 
studies are judiciously evaluated with re- 
spect to the degree to which technical prob- 
lems are solved. While Barker and his 
collaborators find that a significant develop- 
ment since the original survey is the im- 
proved technical adequacy of much recent 
research, in no instance do they find a re- 
port technically adequate on all counts. 
Deficiencies of one kind or another char- 
acterize all the studies reviewed. These 
are, in the order of their frequency of oc- 
currence: (1) omission of data on the life 


situation, (2) inadequate data on behavior 
and personality, (3) unrepresentative sub- 


jects, (4) inadequate data on kind and de- 
gree of disability, (5) inadequate control 
groups, and (6) failure to isolate the soma- 
topsychological relationship (p. 59). 


In spite of the popular and almost in- 
satiable demand today for techniques— 
computations of averages, measures of dis- 
persion, tests of significance, etc.—such 
“unavoidable” inadequacies should not dis- 
courage the scientist whose skills, imagina- 
tion, insight, and trained perception lead 
him to select meaningful problems for 
study. To postpone pioneering research 
until greater precision in methods and defi- 
nition of concepts is developed, necessary 
as this is, would be unfortunate; for as the 
authors are quick to point out: 


The value of early work on a new 
problem lies not in its technical ade- 
quacy, but in where it leads; and here 
other aspects are often more important 
than technical adequacy. Errors can be 
more enlightening than successes that do 
not bring insight and understanding. 

There is a romantic image of science 
which we believe to be false and to inter- 
fere with scientific progress. This is an 
exaggerated notion of the directness and 
exactness of scientific discovery guided 
by theory. Our reading of the history of 
science is that the much sought after, 
clean cut, crucial observation or experi- 
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ment that proves the precisely stated 
hypothesis is very rare indeed. Rather, 
scientific discovery usually occurs on an 
uncertain frontier mapped by poor theo- 
ries and checked with inadequate instru- 
ments and imperfect materials. In fact 
when the theory is “proved” the battle 
of discovery is won and the scientific en- 
deavor moves on to new borders. In sci- 
entific work we are confronted with a 
paradox: We have to do things before we 
are able to do them. We have to answer 
questions before they are clearly stated, 
and we have to answer them in terms of 
untrue hypothesis and by means of in- 
adequate equipment. Yet progress has 
been made. 

Somatopsychologica! research has been 
on the scientific frontier where technical 
precision, experimental rigor, and theo- 
retical sophistication have been impossi- 
ble. Nevertheless much has _ been 
learned .... (P. 66.) 

As in the first edition, the authors have 
asked pertinent questions and made stimu- 
lating suggestions concerning areas ready 
for, or in urgent need of, investigation. 

The bibliography has more than 200 new 
references. If we may judge subject in- 
terest in the last eight years by the number 
of new publications added to each category, 
it appears that persons with impaired vision 
have received increased attention (of 128 
references, 64 are new). Meanwhile there 
has been a decline in the work done on 
persons with tuberculosis (of 184 refer- 
ences, only 13 are new). This discrepancy 
might also merit some investigation. 


FRANCES COOKE MACGREGOR. 


College of Medicine, 
New York University 


Readings in Latin-American Social Or- 
ganization and Institutions. Edited by 
Olen E. Leonard and Charles P. Loomis. 
East Lansing, Mich.: Michigan State 
College Press, 1953. Pp. v + 320. $5.00. 


The mounting number of so-called “read- 
ers” in the social science subjects is un- 
doubtedly a reflection of our times, char- 
acterized as they are by “mass education” 
even at the college level. Some of us, not 
so long gone from the academic mill, can 
recall with what frustration the student 
waits his turn in the library to read an 
assigned article found only in the hallowed 
and dog-eared pages of some professional 
journal. 

This group of readings grew out of the 
experience of the two editors at Michigan 
State College in offering a course, largely 
for undergraduates, entitled “Social Or- 
ganization and Institutions of Latin Amer- 
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ica.” But an additional purpose which the 
editors had in mind was to provide subject 
matter with social science orientation for 
the various conferences of agricultural 
technicians held at the Inter-American In- 
stitute of Agricultural Sciences. This latter 
objective served, in this reviewer's estima- 
tion, to orient the selection of readings to- 
ward those having direct application for 
persons faced with the practical job of 
working with Latin-Americans in a tech- 
nical capacity. This exacting requirement 
has resulted in an excellent array of articles 
on each of the basic social institutions—the 
family, the church, education, and govern- 
ment. It is desirable to provide readings 
on these institutions, not only because of 
their fundamental roles in society but also 
because these are the very areas in which 
some of the important action programs have 
been operating. It is hard to understand, 
however, why there is no section devoted 
to economic institutions. One explanation 
may be that the rural orientation that runs 
through the book, with its emphasis upon 
the farm family as an economic as well as a 
social unit, may justify omission of this 
important phase of institutional life. How- 
ever, this reviewer would like to see it in- 
cluded. In ali fairness, it should be men- 
tioned that the editors of this volume do 
not claim to have arrived at the most satis- 
factory division of the field, and it is sug- 
gested that the readings are only a sys- 
tematic core around which the individual 
predilections of the teacher can be adjusted. 

The opening section contains articles by 
Foster, Gillin, and Wagley which, while 
pointing up the many factors that demon- 
strate the extension of Spanish and Portu- 
guese cultures and values into Latin Amer- 
ica, show also that unique cultures are 
evolving due to differential acceptance of 
the mother culture and its blending with 
indigenous patterns. 

The part on “Urbanization and Ecology” 
is represented by articles by Davis and 
Casis, Beals, Leonard, and Caplow. Al- 
though these are excellent selections, one 
might hope that more recent studies of 
urbanization may soon become available as 
a result of the 1950 censuses of the Amer- 
icas. It is clear that the pace of urbaniza- 
tion in this section of the world has been 
rapid indeed and should be adequately 
treated by analytical studies that go far 
beyond conventional demographic analysis. 

One of the most effective parts of the 
book is that dealing with “Status and Strat- 
ification.” In addition to articles by Hum- 
phrey and the Hawthorns, there is an ana- 
lytical article, prepared expressly for this 
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volume, on social status and communica- 
tion in Costa Rican rural communities. It 
deals with part of a larger research project 
in applied social science being conducted 
by Julio Morales, head of the Department 
of Agricultural Economics and Rural Life 
of the Inter-American Institute of Agricul- 
tural Sciences, and Charles P. Loomis, di- 
rector of the Area Research Center of 
Michigan State College. Profiles of repre- 
sentative rural communities are presented 
by means of highly original sociometric 
techniques. The use of judges to rate peo- 
ple along a prestige continuum should be 
of particular interest to rural sociologists. 
In addition, the authors have attempted in 
their analysis of social class to consider the 
whole nation of Costa Rica as a social sys- 
tem, and to relate social status and com- 
munication of smaller localities to one an- 
other and to the whole. 

The area of “Race Relations” is covered 
adequately in articles by Salz, Tax, Wil- 
lems, Biesanz, and Biesanz and Smith 
(Luke M.); “Social Change” is highlighted 
by Behrendt, Siegel, and Willems. “Lo- 
cality Groupings” are treated in a set of 
three complementary articles drawing upon 
the writings of Leonard (on Bolivia), Tay- 
lor (on Argentina), and T. Lynn Smith (on 
Brazil). 

Part XI is made up of a rather remark- 
able compendium of book reviews which 
Loomis has written over a period of 12 
years, and which have been taken from 
various scientific journals. To this reviewer, 
it represents a handy digest of almost all 
outstanding books by rural sociologists 
dealing with Latin-American culture, in- 
cluding Nelson’s “Cuba,” Whetten’s “Mexi- 
co,” Smith’s “Brazil,” Leonard’s “Bolivia,” 
Taylor’s “Argentina,” and thrown in for 
good measure are Redfield and Lewis’ “Te- 
poztlan,” Sanchez’ “New Mexico,” and Per- 
loff’s “Puerto Rico.” A selected bibliogra- 
phy in which students may do supplemen- 
tary readings in line with their particular 
interests is added as a final part. 

A quick tabulation of the main sources 
of readings shows 8 selections from the 
American Anthropologist, 6 from Social 
Forces, 5 from the American Sociological 
Review, and 3 each from Rural Sociology 
and the American Journal of Sociology. 

A few general remarks are in order. 
First, this set of readings should be of in- 
estimable help to any college teacher who 
offers a course on Latin America, at either 
graduate or undergraduate level, oriented 
especially toward empirical methods of the 
social sciences. Although they have not 
devoted the book entirely to rural life, the 


‘Vila Recéncavo, 


editors recognize quite properly the im- 
portance of the rural population in this area 
of the world. What appears to be the un- 
derlying point of view of the editors may 
be summarized by quoting verbatim from 
Foster’s well-written article, as follows: 
Because of the complex factors in both 
areas, I am to a large extent leaving out 
of consideration the peoples of cities. The 
impressions contained in this article - 
based principally upon yoy 
rural areas in both Latin America and 
Spain. Naturally, much of what is said 
holds good for cities as well, but this is 
incidental and secondary; also the gen- 
eral characteristics of large cities in all 
parts of the world often override purely 
national or local characteristics. (Italics 
added by reviewer.) 


T. Witson LONGMORE. 


Institute of Inter-American Affairs, 
Bogota, Colombia. 


Race and Class in Rural Brazil. Edited by 
Charles Wagley. New York: UNESCO, 
1952. Pp. 160. $1.25. 


This report is the outcome of a joint 
agreement for research involving the Fun- 
dacgéo para o Desenvolvimento da Ciéncias 
na Bahia, the Division of Social Sciences of 
UNESCO, and the Department of Anthro- 
pology of Columbia University. It consists 
of an introductory statement setting forth 
the objectives of the research, four papers 
dealing with race and class relations in four 
small towns and their surrounding rural 
zones, and a concluding chapter summariz- 
ing the findings of the separate papers, re- 
lating their conclusions to Brazilian rural 
society generally, and stating some hy- 
potheses concerning race and class in rural 
Brazil. 

According to the editor, each of the com- 
munities investigated in this study is repre- 
sentative of a different natural and cultural 
region of rural Brazil. Three of the com- 
munities are located in Bahia. These are 
situated on the Bay of 
All Saints in the old sugar zone near the 
coast; Minas Velhas, located in the south- 
rentral mountain region once famous for 
gold and diamond mining; and Monte Ser- 
rat, situated at the southern tip of the arid 
sertao. The fourth community, designated 
fictitiously as Ita, is located on the southern 
banks of the Amazon mainstream between 
Manuas and Belém in the geographical area 
known generally as Lower Amazonas. 

The organization and presentation of the 
separate papers follow a somewhat similar 
plan, and all four are focused on compara- 
ble aspects of race and class relations in 
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these communities. In each paper, some 
attention is given to the historical develop- 
ment of the region wherein the community 
is located and to the social and economic 
organization of the community itself. This 
is followed by more detailed and objective 
information on the class structure of the 
community, and an account of the relation 
between the class structure and the physi- 
cal characteristics of the population. 

In approaching the problem of race and 
class in rural Brazil, the authors of these 
papers have dealt realistically and ingeni- 
ously with culturally and socially defined 
categories of people as these are deter- 
mined locaily by both real and imaginary 
physical differences. By viewing the exist- 
ing ranking of individuals and groups in a 
prestige hierarchy according to a series of 
criteria in which social race is only one ele- 
ment, they arrive at some general conclu- 
sions concerning race and class relations in 
rural Brazil, all of which seem to be valid 
and supported by the data. Among the 
more important of these conclusions are 
the observations stated in the concluding 
chapter: that the Brazilian upper classes 
are, with rare exceptions, Caucasian in 
physical appearance; that an _ individual 
attains membership in this group through 
the total effect of a series of criteria in- 
cluding his income, his occupation, his 
education, his family, and his physical ap- 
pearance; that the criterion of race is most 
important for determining social position in 
the local community where “competition 
for membership in the local upper class, 
and the competition for social ranking 
within it, is relatively intense”; and that 
the preferences for physical type and the 
derogatory attitudes expressed by members 
of the lower classes toward persons of dif- 
ferent racial characteristics “indicate that a 
mild form of racial prejudice exists on all 
levels of society in rural Brazil.” 

The volume represents a worthy addition 
to the growing body of literature on Bra- 
zilian culture and society. In addition to 
reaffirming and adding to the hypotheses of 
Donald Pierson, T. Lynn Smith, and others 
on race and class relations in rural Brazil, 
these papers make a unique contribution of 
their own in the form of objective and de- 
tailed case studies of the race and class 
situation as it actually exists in four small 
Brazilian communities. 


MARION T. LOFTIN. 


Division of Sociology and Rural Life, 
Mississippi State College. 
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Caste in Modern Ceylon: The Sinhalese 
System in Transition. By Bryce Ryan. 
New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, 1953. Pp. ix + 371. $6.00. 


In 1948, Bryce Ryan went to the Univer- 
sity of Ceylon as its first professor of so- 
ciology. Through the establishment and 
the development of this new subject in a 
university and a society whose value sys- 
tems had long been directed along tradi- 
tional lines, Ryan has introduced a body of 
instructional material and a program of re- 
search that bid fair to become revolution- 
ary, in the best sense of the term. Es- 
pecially the program of research—support- 
ed by university grants and certain as- 
sistance from the Rockefeller Foundation, 
participated in by university students, and 
encouraged by governmental officials and 
others—will make known the conditions of 
village life and culture, and withal, will 
deal effectively with the problems and the 
forces of significance to Ceylon as it pro- 
ceeds toward a new national destiny. 

Caste in Modern Ceylon is primarily a 
sociological treatise that makes free inter- 
pretative use of materials that might well 
be labeled history, cultural anthropology, 
social psychology, and perhaps other close- 
ly related disciplines, between which it is 
often most difficult, as well as unnecessary, 
to draw clear-cut distinctions. The intro- 
ductory chapter gives an analysis of Sin- 
halese caste as to origins, structures, and 
controls. Part I presents institutional and 
historical backgrounds of caste in Ceylon, 
as related to familism, Buddhism, feudal- 
ism, and other historical forces during the 
(European) Colonial period. Part II is 
devoted to caste structure in modern times, 
describing leading castes, quasi-castes, and 
non-caste population elements in contem- 
porary Ceylon society. Part III presents 
the role of caste in different ecological set- 
tings. Part IV describes caste in the new 
(present) society, in terms of many forces 
that bring it into a state of transition. A 
glossary of terms, a bibliography, and an 
index add facility to the reading and the 
use of this treatise. 

On the whole, it has been the purpose of 
the volume to show how, in a complex ma- 
trix of history, social custom, tradition, so- 
cial and economic status, geographical fac- 
tors, and the determinative forces, caste 
operates there, and what it means to the 
country during this eventful mid-twenti- 
eth-century era. Thus, recognizing that, 
“In caste, as in race and culture, the Sin- 
halese are the children of India,” the au- 
thor proceeds to show how this original 
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Hindu culture has reacted to a number of 
forces. These include the impacts of three 
major imported religions: Buddhism, Islam, 
and Christianity—religions whose ideolo- 
gies, theoretically, do not recognize caste. 
They also include the impacts of trade with 
other countries, and the influences of popu- 
lation mobility, urbanization, the advance 
of education among the masses, the new 
national independence, and other democra- 
tizing and egalitarian forces. Further, the 
author portrays how the Sinhalese caste 
system has developed unique variants from 
the Hindu caste system, and how it is losing 
much of its ancient value—as bearing on its 
more “verbalized” and outwardly obvious 
political and economic aspects—yet retain- 
ing important determinative values in mat- 
ters of marriage, family, and status. The 
final chapter pictures caste in transition to- 
ward a decreasing significance, somewhat 
in contrast with class, which is on the 
ascendancy. 

Caste in Modern Ceylon is the work of a 
careful scholar who is thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the field in which he works. As a 
general reference in social structure, social 
values, and social dynamics, it should prove 
of interest to scholars in the social sciences. 
Besides providing the facts and the ideas 
needed to understand caste in a particular 
place (Ceylon), and the forces that affect 
it, this book illustrates the sort of research 
and social interpretation that is necessary 
for sound social organization. 


J. L. Hypes. 


Storrs, Connecticut. 


The Uneducated. By Eli Ginzberg and 
Douglas W. Bray. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1953. Pp. xxv + 
246. $4.50. 


This book is a result of a project of the 
Graduate School of Business, Columbia 
University, on “The Conservation of Human 
Resources.” Service records, mostly the 
Army files, were used to determine the 
screening practices employed in classifying 
men as unfit for military service for “men- 
tal” reasons, and the number and residence 
of men so classified. The tests used, the 
authors show quite clearly, were designed 
to test and did test the amount of ele- 
mentary education which the man had re- 
ceived. The tests used in World War II 
were primarily tests of reading skill. 

But the study is much broader in scope 
than has been indicated. The work re- 
views, in summary fashion, changes in the 
educational level as measured against the 
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background of changes in the economy; the 
performance of the uneducated in military 
and civilian life; our human resources pol- 
icy and the most enlightened way in which 
the uneducated should be dealt with. 

The keynote of “common sense” recurs, 
due to the authors’ insistence that the un- 
educated, with brief, intelligent training, 
can perform much more successfully in 
both military and civilian life than many 
have thought they could. But the prime 
conclusion that is buttressed over and over 
is that it is the Negro who has been con- 
demned to march in the ranks of the uned- 
ucated. Improvement in recent years is 
noted and further action recommended. 
The authors seem to believe that the only 
good answer to the problem of residual il- 
literacy is an equalization of educational 
opportunity by the use of federal funds. 

Many will disagree with this conclusion. 
If so, let them find a better way to accom- 
plish the task. Another conclusion, equally 
timely, is that the armed services should 
not reject these men for service but should 
induct them and, by brief, intensive, special 
training, prepare them for positions in life 
that require the ability to read and write. 
Here again—the authors do not say it, but 
one feels it—the fear of encroachment of 
federal upon local functions may have 
enabled the services to shirk a responsi- 
bility that should weigh upon us all. As 
the authors do point out, it has been late 
and with difficulty that the armed services 
could be convinced that the manpower of 
the United States is limited in amount. 
There are some who feel that prodigality 
still characterizes many of their manpower 
policies. 

The University of Missouri saw, in 1946, 
the value of using Selective Service records 
for a study of community life (Lawrence 
M. Hepple, Veterans and Rejectees in Ran- 
dolph County, Arts and Science Series No. 
3, Columbia, 1947). The study under re- 
view here is quite valuable and it is logical 
that the national scene should be studied 
first. But it is also clear that Selective Serv- 
ice and Armed Forces records used along 
with census materials would give us stud- 
ies of localities and communities that are 
badly needed. 

The Uneducated has a brief table of con- 
tents but no index. There is a list of per- 
sons and organizations who assisted, but 
no notes or bibliography. 


THomMaAsS A. Brapy. 
University of Missouri. 
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These Will Go to College. By R. Clyde 
White. Cleveland, Ohio: The Press of 
Western Reserve University, 1952. Pp. 
xvii + 108. $2.75. 


The wide fluctuation in college and uni- 
versity enrollments in recent years is well 
recognized. Depressions and wars exert a 
great influence in determining who attends 
college. These rapid changes in enrollment 
have produced many problems for our col- 
leges and universities. These Will Go to 
College presents the findings of a study 
designed to shed light on what may be ex- 
pected in the way of demand for college 
admission from the present through the 
year 1969. 

The study is statistically sound for the 
seven-county area in northeast Ohio, and 
should give some insight into what may be 
expected in other areas of the country. 
However, the Cleveland-Akron-Lorain area 
is an industrial one wth a growing popula- 
tion and considerable wealth. Not all areas 
of the United States can be expected to ex- 
perience the same enrollment pattern that 
is expected there. 

Although the study was conducted at 


Western Reserve University, twelve other 
colleges and universities cooperated in the 
advisory committee which helped plan the 


study. From 176 accredited secondary 
schools in the area, a stratified random 
sample of 60 schools was selected. This 
sample was based on the following group- 
ing of schools: rural public, urban public, 
private, and parochial. 

The predictions are for a gradual increase 
in college enrollment up to the year 1958, 
at which time a sharper increase will be 
noted, then a dropping off in 1962, followed 
by a reversal giving a very sharp increase 
until 1965, then a relative leveling off at 
that point until 1969, when again a sharp 
increase is expected. If these predictions 
hold, boards of trustees of colleges and uni- 
versities will find a need for considerable 
expansion of facilities and staff in the next 
two decades. 

In addition to projections of enrollments, 
the book devotes a chapter to the changing 
demands for people with specialized train- 
ing at the college level. It also goes into an 
analysis of social stratification in college 
enrollment. 

These Will Go to College is of real im- 
portance to anyone concerned with college 
enrollments. It also could serve as an ex- 
emplary research study for courses in so- 
cial research methodology. 

W. J. Tupor. 


Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale, Illinois. 
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The Role of the Teacher in Personnel Work. 
Fourth edition. By Ruth Strang. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1953. 
Pp. xvi + 491. $3.75. 


The purpose of this book is to show the 
teacher’s role in personnel work. It in- 
cludes an orientation to the philosophy of 
personnel work (Part I), the various per- 
sonnel functions which teachers may per- 
form (Part II), and some of the skills and 
understandings necessary to perform some 
of the personnel functions (Part III). The 
book is directed toward the members of the 
school faculty whose major responsibility is 
for instruction rather than personnel work. 

The major criticism of this book is that it 
does violence to the concept of instruction. 
By assigning to the realm of personnel 
work many of the duties usually per- 
formed by teachers, Strang, by implication, 
defines instruction as something devoid of 
much human interaction. For example, sev- 
eral of the topics in the “Guidance in the 
Classroom” section—“The First Command- 
ment—Know Thy Students,’” “Under- 
standing the ‘Why’ of Student Behavior,” 
“Guiding Daily Learning,” and “Indi- 
vidualizing Instruction”—are instructional 
matters pure and simple, not personnel 
work. In fact, the implication is that any- 
thing good that is done by teachers or ad- 
ministrators is personnel work; all else is 
instruction or administration. 

Chapter 5, “The Small Guidance Unit: 
The Homeroom,” is puzzling. The author 
uses the following as illustrations of the 
effective use of the ten-minute homeroom 
period for guidance purposes: 

(a) A student committee played two of 

Marian Anderson’s recordings on a 
phonograph. 
A teacher read a particularly amus- 
ing or dramatic passage from among 
several books and magazines he had 
brought to class. He then said, 
“These books and magazines will be 
on the table for anyone who wants 
to read them in his free time.” 


(b) 


The author summarizes her discourse on 
the ten-minute homeroom period by say- 
ing, “Although the period in each case was 
far too short, the time limitation did have 
two advantages: (1) It made the students 
aware of the value of time and how to 
make the most of odd moments; and (2) it 
encouraged them to use initiative and in- 
genuity to find ways of doing things as a 
group.” Is this personnel work? 

Strang’s use of the term counseling is 
vague and all-inclusive. “Counseling a 
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homeroom student” (pp. 187 ff.) consisted 
of a rather good case study by the home- 
room teacher, school nurse, school physi- 
cian, former family physician, principal, 
other teachers, and the gym instructor. 
The homeroom teacher, who was supposed 
to be the counselor in the example, held a 
very short interview with the client in 
which she referred him to the school nurse. 
The therapeutic work was performed by 
the school nurse, the school physician, and 
the gym instructor, yet the homeroom 
teacher was credited with the counseling. 
Strang’s counselor is the same person many 
people call a faculty adviser. She gives 
little attention to the “counselor isolated 
in the personnel office.” 

Part I, “Perspective and Program,” and 
Part II, “Technics in Personnel Work,” are 
rather well done. The chapters on obser- 
vations and ratings, daily schedules and 
other personal documents, and develop- 
mental records are standard presentations. 
The chapters on psychological tests and the 
technique of interviewing are somewhat 
superficial. The strength of the book lies 
in the discussions of group work, especially 
in extra-curricular activities, and in the 
emphasis on case study and case confer- 
ence. In fact, case study is a theme run- 
ning through the entire book, well elab- 
orated with many concrete examples. 

It is difficult to formulate a summary 
statement about this book except to say 
that the quality of the various chapters is 
quite varied. 

ROBERT CALLIs. 


University Counseling Bureau, 
University of Missouri. 


Educational Planning by Neighborhoods in 


Centralized Districts. By Paul L. Es- 
sert and Robert West Howard. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1952. 
Pp. ix + 132. $2.25. 


This book is a story of “the process of de- 
veloping unity in diversity” in the reor- 
ganization of school districts in the state 
of New York. In an interesting way it 
provides an intimate inside look at what 
happened in eight areas of the state where 
centralization was attempted. These ma- 
terials are presented within a frame of 
reference expressed in the question, “How 
can the citizen keep his independence and 
yet yield some of his local sovereignty to 
centralized government?” 

Written by professional educators, the 
book is the result of a research project con- 
ducted by the Institute of Adult Education 
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of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
in cooperation with the New York State 
Central School Boards Committee for Edu- 
cational Research. The research methods 
used were principally historical and case 
study. 

The volume makes a contribution to our 
social-science knowledge. It deals with 
centralizing or unifying population ele- 
ments for school purposes. This may be 
considered a phase of the larger problem of 
societal integration. 

The authors speak of “centralization” of 
school districts as a social invention, and 
also imply that a process is involved. They 
see the development of centralized schools 
as related to (1) the development of com- 
munication among various school districts 
and (2) the extent of involvement of adult 
citizens in the improvement of education. 

In chapters I and II, the focus of atten- 
tion is on historical and current societal 
changes, and educational challenges that 
these present. The historical development 
of education is presented, starting with the 
church school, tutoring, and the early 
“common schools.” In addition, the facts 
and folklore of early New York schools are 
treated in an interesting manner, together 
with traditions and values in the early 
culture of the people. The role of the 
“school master” in community life is 
vividly portrayed. 

In chapters III to VI, the authors make a 
thorough appraisal of central schools as 
they have been developed in the state of 
New York. The early high schools, the 
pioneering of Merwin, Whitman, and Susan 
Anthony, and the influence of “petticoat 
rule” are discussed. They also trace the 
increase of interest in state aid to local 
units, and the formulation of rural school 
policy. While standing firmly in support of 
central schools, the authors call attention 
to the apparent lack of concern with the 
economic and social potentials of the small 
school and its adaptations to modern times. 


The authors claim the book is a report of 
citizens’ experiences in the making of cen- 
tral schools. However, much space is de- 
voted to “techniques” of promotion. An 
interesting one of these is the so-called 
“kitchen visit.” At the same time there is 
little or no discussion of the methods used 
to block or prevent the merger of school 
districts. There is also a tendency for the 
authors to overemphasize the part played 
by citizens and to underemphasize the role 
of planning and promotion by professional 
educators and by the State Department of 
Education. 
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The book should be of interest to students 
of the school as a social institution, to those 
studying various aspects of school-district 
reorganization, and to educators and local 
leaders in school affairs. 

HAROLD SMITH. 


Agricultural Extension, 
Purdue University. 


The Cultivation of Community Leaders. By 
William W. Biddle. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 1953. Pp. xii + 203. 
$3.00. 


In view of the many books that have 
been published recently on leadership, one 
is tempted to assume that this is just an- 
other of the books on leadership which 
have used the terms community or democ- 
racy in the title to have sales appeal for the 
public. The book, however, is quite differ- 
ent from the usual run of leadership books 
and merits serious consideration by rural 
sociologists who are teaching and working 
in the area of leadership. 

While the beginning chapter takes up the 
question of various types of leaders in at- 
tempting to answer the question as to 


where shall we find our leaders, it con- 
cludes by showing that the leaders are here 


because ordinary persons can learn to play 
the roles of leadership. The heart of the 
book is the story of the Program of Com- 
munity Dynamics since it was inaugurated, 
in 1947, at Earlham College. This program 
is an essential part of the liberal arts edu- 
cation and consists of expanding the college 
campus to communities. The program is 
participated in by both faculty and stu- 
dents. Instead of the usual pattern of stu- 
dents going out and making surveys or 
writing up reports on communities, this 
program is based upon the cooperation of 
faculty, students, and communities working 
together toward the solution of some prob- 
lem in a specific community. Such coop- 
eration enables the faculty to deal with 
practical situations as well as theories, af- 
fords the students laboratory experience as 
well as the usual classroom instruction, and 
trains individual citizens in the communi- 
ties to play the role of leadership. 

In addition to excellent chapters on the 
method of encouraging community leaders, 
the problem of conflict, public relations, 
and the significance of the individual and 
the group, the book has one chapter en- 
titled “A Practitioner’s Handbook.” This 
chapter contains some helpful suggestions, 
based upon experience, concerning things 
to do and not do in a program of cultivation 
and training of community leaders. 
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Running throughout this book is a phi- 
losophy or perspective which challenges the 
usual academic social scientist who, appar- 
ently, is interested only in those things 
which add to the storehouse of academic 
knowledge. Biddle expresses it in a dis- 
cussion of scholarship and science by say- 
ing, “This means that the wisdom of the 
scholars should be made more functionally 
earthy” (p. 10). A more complete state- 
ment is to be found in chapter X, which is 
entitled “The Democratization of Social 
Research.” Biddle says in this chapter, 
“The problem for the social scientist is less 
to refine methods and more to make the 
point of view and tricks of the trade avail- 
able to ordinary men and women as an 
essential contribution to maturity” (p. 150). 
This is not to be interpreted as a criticism 
of the scientific method. Rather, it is an 
appeal to make that method available to all 
citizens so that they can utilize it in their 
democratic participation in society. 

The example of what a small college can 
do in expanding its campus to communities 
should be a challenge to social scientists in 
all colleges to look about them for oppor- 
tunities for this type of training for their 
students and citizens of the communities. 


LAWRENCE M. HEPPLE. 


Department of Rural Sociology, 
University of Missourt. 


Norman J. Colman and Colman’s Rural 
World: A Study in Agricultural Lead- 
ership. By George F. Lemmer. Co- 
lumbia, Mo.: Curators of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, 1953. Pp. 168. $2.50. 


This book presents a strikingly clear por- 
trait of Norman J. Colman, Missouri's fore- 
most agricultural leader during the last half 
of the nineteenth century. 

Reared on a New York farm and edu- 
cated as a lawyer, Colman came to St. Louis 
in his twenty-sixth year and dedicated 
himself to the service of agriculture. His 
first two years in Missouri were occupied 
in the successful development of a large 
farm and nursery in St. Louis County; but 
his success in these enterprises only in- 
creased his desire to improve farm practices 
and rural conditions generally—to share his 
satisfactions with less successful husband- 
men. To this end he bought the Valley 
Farmer in 1855, soon changed it to Col- 
man’s Rural World, and with this means 
of communication launched his long-time 
campaigns for conservation of soil and for- 
ests, agricultural research, improved rural 
schools and roads, agricultural education, 
honesty in government, and better econom- 
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ic status for farmers and laborers. And in 
the 56 years that Norman J. Colman was 
publisher, first of the Valley Farmer and 
later of Colman’s Rural World, the trumpet 
of his leadership carried no uncertain sound 
as it rang out above the battle and debate 
of those six tempestuous decades. 

During the Civil War, Colman served as 
lieutenant colonel of the 85th Regiment of 
Enrolled Missouri Militia. Following the 
war, he served as minority leader in the 
Missouri State Legislature. But nearest 
his heart was his long service as a member 
of the State Board of Agriculture, as found- 
er of the St. Louis Farmers’ Club, and in 
similar activities designed to promote the 
cause of agriculture among urban and in- 
dustrial groups. 

Recognizing farmers and laborers as the 
economic underdogs of his day, Colman op- 
posed the high protective tariff as no longer 
needed for the protection of America’s “in- 
fant” industries and he challenged the dom- 
ination of state and federal legislation by 
railroad and city bosses. He encouraged 
the organization of farmers and laborers so 
they might speak for themselves. 

But always his main concern was the 
promotion of better farm practices and the 
dissemination of new and useful knowledge 
through his Rural World. Constantly he 
urged farm people to abandon groundless 
prejudices and outmoded practices and to 
take advantage of new crops, improved 
livestock, and more efficient implements. 

This editor and his publication probably 
reached the peak of their usefulness in the 
1870’s and 1880’s. In the long fight over 
the location of the Missouri College of Ag- 
riculture in 1870, Colman urged its estab- 
lishment as a part of the university at 
Columbia, and, next to James S. Rollins of 
Columbia, was largely responsible for the 
success of this proposal. 

Nation-wide was his service in the late 
1880’s as co-worker with Missouri Con- 
gressman William H. Hatch of Hannibal in 
the framing and final passage of the Hatch 
Act of 1887, which established state agri- 
cultural experiment stations in all the 
states. Meanwhile, from 1885, Colman had 
served as U. S. Commissioner of Agriculture 
at Washington. Then, in February 1889, the 
Congress gave the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture full executive rank, 
and immediately Colman was appointed 
Secretary of Agriculture by President 
Cleveland. 

Meanwhile Colman’s Rural World, in 
charge of younger members of the family, 
continued to carry its founder’s comments, 
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council, and philosophy as his influence 
spread across the nation. 

The heroic mold of this man must have 
been well defined in Lemmer’s thought and 
purpose, else he would not have undertaken 
the prodigious labor of chipping it out, bit 
by bit, from the myriad files of Colman’s 
Rural World and contemporary farm jour- 
nals through the 56-year period from 1855 
to 1911. He has unfolded the story through 
countless excerpts from Colman’s own writ- 
ings and public addresses, as well as nu- 
merous appraisals of his work by contem- 
porary writers and speakers. The entire 
work is fully documented and is indexed 
by periods and as a whole. It should be 
required reading for every student of rural 
sociology, agricultural education, extension 
work, and related fields. For prospective 
agricultural journalists it should be both 
guide and inspiration. 

A. A. JEFFREY. 


Agricultural Editor's Office, 
University of Missouri. 


Law and the Farmer. By Jacob H. Beusch- 
er. New York: Springer Publishing 
Company, Inc., 1953. Pp. vii + 406. 
$4.95. 


In a good many homes today the family 
lawyer is equally as important as the fam- 


ily doctor. This is particularly true “down 
on the farm.” Father-son farm business 
agreements and family farm-transfer ar- 
rangements have, to a large extent, led to 
this situation. In fact, several of the agri- 
cultural colleges in this country are now 
employing (either part-time or otherwise) 
qualified persons trained in law to work 
with rural sociologists, agricultural econo- 
mists, and other interested people. While 
this book does not particularly point this 
out, it does spell out many of the problems 
in which a knowledge of agricultural law 
is useful. 

Law and the Farmer deals primarily with 
the preventive side of law (as against the 
adjusting or settling of disputes). The 
book is divided into four parts—(1) “Get- 
ting Our Bearings about Law,” (2) “Legal 
Problems When Acquiring or Transferring 
a Farm,” (3) “Transferring the Family 
Farm from One Generation to the Next,” 
and (4) “Legal Problems When Operating 
a Farm.” Some of the topics covered are: 
“buying and selling farms, leasing farms, 
inheriting them; regulations that affect 
milk production or nursery stock; borrow- 
ing money, signing notes and real estate or 
chattel mortgages; diverting surface water 
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cnto a neighbor’s land; fences and bound- 
aries; rights in streams and lakes; buying 
seed and fertilizer; signing up to purchase 
a combine on conditional sales contract; 
liability for careless acts and acts of ani- 
mals.” In general, the book contains a 
good deal of interesting information con- 
cerning agricultural law. 

The author is Professor of Law and Farm 
Law, University of Wisconsin, where he has 
taught Farm Law in the College of Agri- 
culture since 1947. The book shows that he 
is well acquainted with agriculture, and, 
of course, with law. However, it seems to 
be exceedingly difficult for persons steeped 
in the traditions of law to express them- 
selves using the methods of the rural so- 
ciologist or the agricultural economist—.e., 
those methods concerning the drawing of 
logical deductive generalizations, or, in 
other words, just plain ordinary straight- 
forward principles. This is because a good 
deal of law, under the Anglo-American 
system, has been developed from interpre- 
tative and review activities. This is often 
referred to as “common law” or “court- 
made case law.” The author has, of course, 
used cases to illustrate what he has tried to 
state in preceding paragraphs. This act, in 
itself, is most helpful. Yet, the way cases 
are worked into the text, the difficulty with 
which the author then presents the rules or 
laws, and the repetition that is allowed in 
some paragraphs have led to reduced read- 
ability for the majority of readers in the 
field of agriculture. 

Aside from this inherent difficulty, which 
occurs whenever a lawyer writes for some- 
one outside his field, the author makes con- 
siderable use (or misuse) of personal pro- 
nouns. He also uses (and in some places 
much so) such characters as “Jim 
Buyer,” “Joe Seller,” “Tom Landlord,” 
“Harry Tenant,” “Alfred Donor,” “Benny 
Beneficiary,” and others. The book is not 
written with long, run-on sentences, legal 
terminology, or the “and/or’s” which are 
usually found in legal papers. However, a 
glossary of some of the legal terminology 
which has been used would be helpful. On 
the whole, it is a practical guide to the legal 
aspects of agriculture. 


too 


Rosert C. SuTER. 


Department of Agricultural Economics, 
University of Missouri. 


The Nature of Choice in Casework Process. 
By Anita J. Faatz. Chapel Hill, N. C.: 
The University of North Carolina Press, 
1953. Pp. xii + 141. $3.00. 

This book, written from the functional 
point of view in social casework, is divided 
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into two major parts. The first part con- 
tains the historical background of the func- 
tional philosophy over the past two dec- 
ades, or since the publication of Virginia 
Robinson’s book, A Changing Psychology in 
Social Case Work. It traces the thread of 
the “search for the therapeutic factor” in 
casework process, tying it in with the ear- 
lier contributions of Otto Rank and Jesse 
Taft, pioneers in this endeavor. 

In the second part, the author draws up- 
on her own experience in the helping 
processes of casework, supervision, teach- 
ing, and administration to describe and de- 
velop her concept of the place choice has 
in the casework process. She feels that 
choice is dependent upon the helping per- 
sons’ willingness “to concede to the one 
who seeks help the central role in the 
process.” She discusses the meaning of the 
client’s initial movement in asking for help, 
the meaning of the quality of the case- 
worker’s identification, the meaning of the 
will to help, the meaning of acceptance in 
the caseworker’s response, the nature of 
understanding in casework help, the sig- 
nificance of the immediate present, the re- 
lation of content to psychological change, 
and the meaning of movement of the self in 
choice. She stresses that “caseworkers at 
times fall victim to an illusion to which 
mankind is particularly susceptible: that 
freedom is a natural state of being which 
will prevail so long as nothing interferes 
and provided the environment is favorably 
inclined toward its encouragement.” She 
states, “We speak of leaving the client free 
to choose, of allowing him to discover his 
own way, of protecting his right to self- 
determination, without realizing the extent 
to which each of these descriptions of the 
condition of relationship between helper 
and helped is static and negative in the 
sense that each implies refraining from in- 
terference, rather than the active engage- 
ment which the helping process requires.” 
She feels that “inner psychic freedom is a 
state of being . .. and is never wholly pos- 
sessed.” “It is precisely the fact that the 
client lacks freedom to choose and act 
which brings him to the source of help, and 
it is his location of the responsibility for 
this absence of freedom upon the outside 
which keeps him from realizing the de- 
gree to which he can be an effective ‘force 
to free himself.’” She states, “The crisis 
in the helping process is more truthfully 
described as a process of helping the client 
achieve a new relation to the inevitable, in- 
stead of uncovering constantly new sources 
of choice.” She ends by saying, “Freedom 
of choice can never be conferred as a gift 
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from one to another but must be earned by 
the individual self.” 

Recognizing that this book represents a 
particular point of view, this reviewer feels 
that it is scholarly in its approach and pos- 
sesses a great deal of well-thought-out ma- 
terial. It is a book which must be read 
more than once to grasp its full import and 
one which could be used for reference pur- 
poses in better understanding the func- 
tional point of view. 


CLARA LOUISE MYERS. 


Department of Social Work, 
University of Missouri. 


BOOK NOTES 
by the Book Review Editor 


Biography of a Country Church. By Gar- 
land A. Hendricks. Nashville, Tenn.: 
Broadman Press, 1950. Pp. xiv + 137. 
$2.00. 

This is a history of 100 years of the devel- 
opment of Olive Chapel Baptist Church, 
Wake County, North Carolina. It presents 
a very illuminating account of the problems 
of rural churches in the nineteenth century. 
Its achievements in the twentieth century 
show clearly what a rural church can do. 
While this is not strictly a _ sociological 
study, rural sociologists will find in it a 
concrete illustration of how a rural church 
functions in its environment. 


Relations. Edited 
Detroit, Mich.: 
Pp. vi 


Toward Better Human 
by Lloyd Allen Cook. 
Wayne University Press, 1952. 
+ 121. $2.50. 

This book presents the first annual Leo 
M. Franklin Lectures in Human Relations, 
delivered at Wayne University. The fol- 
lowing five lectures are included: “Free- 
dom, Power and Values in Our Present 
Crisis,” by Louis Wirth; “Functionai De- 
mocracy in Human Relations,” by Eduard 
C. Lindeman; “Resolving Intergroup Ten- 
sions—An Appraisal of Metaods,” by Gor- 
don W. Allport; “Achieving Change in Peo- 
ple—The Group Dynamics Approach,” by 
Dorwin Cartwright; and “Intergroup Rela- 
tions—The Educator’s Role,” by Lloyd Al- 
len Cook. While many of the things pre- 
sented in these lectures may be found in 
other published works by the persons pre- 
senting the lectures, the series gives evi- 
dence of being well-integrated and is stim- 
ulating to thinking persons who are con- 
cerned about the functioning of a demo- 
cratic society in the twentieth century. 
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Scotts- 


Amish Life. By John A. Hostetler. 
Pp. viii 


dale, Pa.: Herald Press, 1952. 
+ 32. $0.50. 

Most of the material available on small 
religious sects in the United States is to be 
found in dissertations written by graduate 
students or in technical bulletins and books 
written by scholars in this particular field. 
John A. Hostetler was born and reared in 
an Amish family. In connection with his 
sociological training he has made extensive 
investigations concerning the Amish. In his 
booklet, Hostetler has presented a short and 
quite readable account of the Amish, but 
one that apparently is quite accurate and 
reliable. His account gives a picture of the 
main characteristics and cultural practices 
of this religious group. This popular pres- 
entation of research deserves serious con- 
sideration by rural sociologists, who fail 
many times to see the possibilities of pre- 
senting the fruits of their research in a 
readable and popular form for readers oth- 
er than trained sociologists. 


Teachers and the Community: An In- 
Service Program in Action. By Harry 
Bard. New York: The National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, 1952. 
Pp. 53. $0.25. 


The Baltimore Community Study Pro- 
gram reported in this pamphlet is an excel- 
lent illustration of workshop training for 
public school teachers. Rural sociologists 
teaching courses in Community Organiza- 
tion or working on community projects will 
find some helpful suggestions for training 
persons in community affairs. 


Group Processes in Intergroup Education. 


3y Jean D. Grambs. New York: The 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, 1952. Pp. 82. $0.25. 

This pamphlet presents some group pro- 
cesses that can be used in intergroup edu- 
cation in elementary and secondary schools. 
The main thesis is the significance of groups 
in the education of individuals. This work 
is valuable to rural sociologists who are in- 
terested in the process of socialization and 
the importance of groups for children and 
adolescents. 


The Dynamics of Social Action. By Seba 
Eldridge. Washington, D. C.: Public 
Affairs Press, 1952. Pp. viii + 119. 
$2.50. 

This book is the result of the many years 
of professional study and practice by Seba 
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Eldridge. While it is of interest to profes- 
sional sociologists and social workers, it is 
aimed primarily at the democratic partici- 
pation of citizens. After an analysis of 
changes in American social life and some 
of the major problem areas, Eldridge takes 
up the matter of solving social problems. 
There is a chapter that treats of the oppor- 
tunities for contributions toward solution 
of problems by professionally trained per- 
sonnel. Following this, he considers the 
possibilities of using mass communication 
agencies, the participation of individuals 
in community affairs, and work with special 
interest groups as affording opportunities 
for all individuals to participate demo- 
cratically in our society. 


United States Census of Agriculture, 1950: 
Vol. Il. General Report. Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Bureau of the Census, 
1952. Pp. xxxix + 1364. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, $7.50. 

This volume, dealing with farms, farm 
characteristics, livestock and _ products, 
crops, fruits, and values, presents an un- 
usually complete statistical picture of the 
agricultural industry of the United States. 
Topics of special interest to the rural so- 
ciologist are age, color, race, tenure, and 
residence of farm operators; kinds of farm 
workers with hours and wages; work off the 
farm, and farms having nonfarm income in 
excess of the value of products sold; farm 
mechanization and conveniences, roads and 
distance to trading center. Furthermore, 
the tables are unusually rich in cross-tabu- 
lations. The volume is indispensable for 
studies at the national, regional, and state 
levels. Intrastate researchers will be eager 
to learn how much of the data may become 
available for state economic areas, if not 
for counties. 


Economic Development and Population 
Growth in Rhode Island. By Kurt B. 
Mayer. Providence, R. I.: Brown Uni- 
versity, 1953. Pp. 70. $2.25. 


This monograph is the first of a series of 
projected studies about the population of 
Rhode Island. It deals, historically, with 
the growth of population in relation to 
economic and industrial development. Fig- 
ures are given showing the natural increase 
and the balance of foreign immigration and 
internal migration, in relation to total pop- 
ulation growth for the period, 1850-1950. 
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Physical and Emotional Aspects of Mar- 
riage. By C. L. Anderson. St. Louis: 
The C. V. Mosby Co., 1953. Pp. 234. 
$4.00. 


This little book of fifteen chapters deals 
with the physiological aspect of sex, and 
also such problems as sex conflict in youth, 
sex education, and preparation for mar- 
riage. The style of treatment is direct and 
frank, though in some cases brief. There 
is a chapter on infections of the genitouri- 
nary tract, something not common in books 
of this type. A number of plates and charts, 
and an extended glossary enhance the read- 
ability of the book. 


What Is Race?—Evidence from Scientists. 
By Diana Tead. Illustrations by Jane 
Eakin Kleiman. Paris: UNESCO, 1952. 
Pp. 87. $1.00. 


This paper-bound booklet deals with such 
questions as, Is there a pure race? Is there 
a superior race? and, Are race differences 
unchangeable? The text is based upon 
such treatises as L. C. Dunn’s Race and 
Biology, Otto Klineberg’s Race and Psy- 
chology, and Michel Leiris’ Race and Cul- 
ture. It is popularly written, attractively 
illustrated, and attempts to tell the story 
of the origin and development of races. 
The attempt to illustrate gene theory pic- 
torially is commendable, but one wonders 
whether the reader of popular literature 
will exert the effort necessary to under- 
stand it. It is much more difficult to under- 
stand than the comic books. 


The Workers’ Story, 1913-1953. United 
States Department of Labor, Yearbook 
No. II. Washington, D. C.: Superin- 
tendent of Documents, 1953. Pp. viii 
+ 143. $0.45. 


This yearbook attempts to explain in rel- 
atively simple language the size and com- 
position of the American labor force, the 
living standards of American workers, labor 
unicns and how they function, worker pro- 
tections and freedoms, and the functions of 
the U. S. Department of Labor. It is illus- 
trated with photographs and drawings. 


Paths of Loneliness: The Individual Isolated 
in Modern Society. By Margaret Mary 
Wood. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1953. Pp. x + 250. $3.75. 


This book provides a good introduction to 
the literature and the problems of those 
persons who “walk in loneliness.” In the 
twelve chapters, the situations engulfing 
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the unemployed, isolated single men, men 
in high positions of leadership, wanderers, 
and others are discussed. The author ca- 
pably reviews the characteristic problems 
of each type of isolated personality and 
concludes that loneliness “threatens to be- 
come increasingly serious with the increas- 
ing tempo of the dissociative processes in 
modern society.” She rightly calls for re- 
search, a matter that has been largely neg- 
lected in favor of the currently absorbing 
interest in intergroup tensions. A good 
bibliography is included. 


The Conception of Disease: Its History, Its 
Versions and Its Nature. By Walther 
Riese. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1953. Pp. 120. $3.75. 


This little book reviews the various his- 
torical and current conceptions of disease, 
such as the Stoic, the Platonic, the Hippo- 
cratic, and the Anatomical. The treatments 
are all brief and sketchy, as for example, a 
five-page treatment of “the Hippocratic 
thesis” and Rousseau’s conception of life 
and health, under the head of “The An- 
thropological Conception of Disease.” The 
author concludes that disease “should not 
be understood to differ from health simply 
by degree.” A lengthy set of appended 
notes reveals his bibliography. Sociologists 
wishing to review briefly the history of 
thought regarding disease may find the 
book helpful. 


Human Relations: Concepts in Concrete So- 
cial Science. Vol. I. By Hugh Cabot 
and Joseph A. Kahl. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1953. Pp. 
xxxi + 333. $4.75. 


Human Relations: Cases in Concrete Social 
Science. Vol. II. By Hugh Cabot and 
Joseph A. Kahl. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1953. Pp. 
viii 273. $4.25. 


Volume I of this two-volume work offers 
text with integrated rjadings and addi- 
tional bibliography brought together within 
a thirteen-point outline, which is believed 
to represent a satisfactory approach to the 
study of human relations. The second vol- 
ume affords illustrative material based up- 
on thirty-three cases and is calculated to 
illuminate the concepts set forth in Volume 
I. The authors apparently have in mind a 
wide range of possible users, both within 
the classroom and without. 

This reviewer gains the impression that 
the material represents a kind of prelim- 
inary to the study of sociology. The case 
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materials suggest something that should be 
offered at the high-school level; but the 
materials of the first volume are too aca- 
demic for that. Indeed, one wonders whether 
the adult who can read and understand the 
selected readings of Volume I is in need of 
the descriptive case studies of Volume II. 
Also, one wonders whether the decline of 
descriptive fiction in favor of thrill-packed 
action has reduced the opportunities for 
vicarious experience with human relations 
to the point where the social scientists are 
attempting to fill the gap. In that event, 
it should be interesting to speculate upon 
the probability that the latter will do a bet- 
ter job of depicting the tangled web of hu- 
man relationships than such novelists as 
Dickens, Conrad, Hamsun, and Howells. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Approaches to Problems of High Fertility 
in Agrarian Societies. Papers presented 
at the 1951 annual conference of the 
Milbank Memorial Fund. New York: 
Milbank Memorial Fund, 1952. Pp. 171. 
$1.00. 


The Art of Human Relations. By Henry 
Clay Lindgren. New York: Hermitage 
House, Inc., 1953. Pp. 287. $3.50. 


Childhood Experience and Personal Des- 
tiny. By William V. Silverberg. New 
York: Springer Publishing Company, 
Inc., 1952. Pp. xi + 288. $4.50. 


Child Development: The Process of Grow- 
ing Up in Society. By William E. Mar- 
tin and Celia Burns Stendler. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1953. Pp. xxii + 519. $4.75. 


Child Training and Personality: A Cross- 
Cultural Study. By John W. M. Whit- 
ing and Irvin L. Child. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1953. Pp. 
vii + 352. $5.00. 


Community Power Structure: A Study of 


Decision Makers. By Floyd Hunter. 
Chapel Hill, N. C.: The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1953. Pp. xiv 4 
297. $5.00. 


The Decline of Agrarian Democracy. By 
Grant McConnell. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 
1953. Pp. 226. $3.75. 


Der Binnenhandel in der Politik der Liv- 
landischen Stadte im Mittelalter. By 
Vilho Niitemaa. Helsinki: The Finnish 
Academy of Science and Letters, 1952. 
Pp. 379. No price listed. 
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The Economic Development of Ceylon. By 
a Mission organized by the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1953. Pp. xxxii 829. $7.50. 


Educational Sociology: A Study in Child, 
School, and Community By 
Florence Greenhoe Robbins. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1953 
Pp. xii + 529. $4.75. 


Youth, 


Movement, 1620-1920. By 
New York: American 
Pp. vii + 519. $5.50. 


Free Markets and Free Men. Report of the 
Committee on Economic Policy. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, 1953. Pp. 26. 
$0.50. 


Farmers’ 
Carl C. Taylor. 
« Book Co., 1953. 


The 


Communities with 
Cases from Yellow Springs. By Arthur 
E. Morgan. Yellow Springs, Ohio: 
Community Service, Inc., 1953. Pp. 
108. $2.00. 


Industries for Small 


The Land: God’s Gift to Man. Conclusions 
of Conference on World Agriculture 
and Rural Welfare, Blue Ridge Summit, 
Pa. Des Moines, Iowa: National Rural 
Life Conference, 1952. Pp. 36. $0.25. 


Adm stration and the Common 
Man. Edited by Benjamin Kaplan and 
Livingston Hall. Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Vol. 287. Philadelphia: The 
American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, 1953. Pp. viii 243 


$2.00 


‘ ud cia 


The Psychology of Personal and Social Ad- 
justment. By Henry Clay Lindgren. 
New York: American Book Co., 1953. 
Pp. ix + 481. $4.50. 


Reader in Public Opinion and Communica- 
tion. Edited by Bernard Berelson and 
Morris Janowitz. Enlarged = edition. 
Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1953. 
Pp. xi 611. $5.50. 


Retirement and the Industrial Worker: 
Prospect and Reality. By Jacob Tuck- 
man and Irving Lorge. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1953. Pp. 
xvi + 105. $2.75. 


Rural Reconstruction in Action: Experience 
in the Near and Middle East. By H. B. 
Allen. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 1953. Pp. xviii + 204. $3.50. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


Social Problems and the Changing Society. 
By Martin H. Neumeyer. New York: 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1953. Pp. ix 
+ 475. $4.25. 


A Social Program for Older People. By 
Jerome Kaplan. Minneapolis: The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1953. Pp. 
xiii + 158. $3.00. 


Societies Around the World. By Irwin T. 
Sanders, et al. Vols. I and II. New 
York: The Dryden Press, 1953. Pp. 


xii + 528, and xii + 608. $5.90 each. 


The Sociology of Rural Life. Third edition. 
3y T. Lynn Smith. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1953. Pp. xxiv + 680. $6.00. 


By William Carlson Smith. 
The University of Chi- 
Pp. x + 314. $6.00. 


The Stepchild. 
Chicago, IIL: 
cago Press, 1953. 


The United States and India and Pakistan. 
By W. Norman Brown. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1953. 
Pp. x + 308. $4.50. 


The English Village. By W. P. Baker. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1953. Pp. viii + 224. $2.00. 


Groups in Harmony and Tension: An Inte- 
gration of Studies on Intergroup Rela- 
tions. By Muzafer Sherif and Carolyn 
W. Sherif. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1953. Pp. xiii + 316. $3.50. 


Marriage and the Family in American Cul- 
ture. By Andrew G. Truxal and Fran- 
cis E. Merrill. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1953. Pp. x + 587. $5.75. 


A Public School for Tomorrow: A Descrip- 
tion of the Matthew F. Maury School, 
Richmond, Virginia. By Marion Nes- 
bitt. New York: Harper & Bros., 1953. 
Pp. xvi + 164. $2.75. 


The Forging of American Socialism: Origins 
of the Modern Movement. By Howard 
H. Quint. Columbia, S. C.: University 
of South Carolina Press, 1953. Pp. xii 
+ 409. $6.00. 


Farmers of the Future: Prospects and Poli- 
cies for Establishing a New Generation 


on the Land. Report of the Columbia 
University Seminar on Rural Life. 
Edited by Sloan R. Wayland, Edmund 
deS. Brunner, and Frank W. Cyr. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1953. Pp. 
85. No price listed. 
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The South Carolina Gazette, 1732-1775. By 
Hennig Cohen. Columbia, S. C.: Uni- 
versity of South Carolina Press, 1953. 
Pp. xv + 273. $6.00. 

By Ernest W. 

Chicago: 

Pp. xii + 


Engagement and Marriage. 
Burgess and Paul Wallin. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1953. 
819. 


Outspoken: 150 Years of The News and 
Courier. By Herbert Ravenel Sass. 
Columbia, S. C.: University of South 
Carolina Press, 1953. Pp. 120. $3.00. 


China’s Gentry: Essays in Rural-Urban Re- 
lations. By Hsiao-Tung Fei. Revised 
and edited by Margaret Park Redfield, 
with Six Life-Histories of Chinese Gen- 
try Families collected by Yung-teh 
Chow and an Introduction by Robert 
Redfield. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1953. Pp. v + 290. $5.75. 


The Race Concept: Results of an Inquiry. 
Paris, France: UNESCO, 1952. Pp. 103. 
$0.25. 


Farm Policies of the United States, 1790- 
1950: A Study of Their Origins and De- 
velopment. By Murray R. Benedict. 
New York: The Twentieth Century 
Fund, 1953. Pp. xv + 548. $5.00. 


Seventh Report of the International Labour 
Organisation to the United Nations. By 
the International Labour Organisation. 
Geneva, Switzerland: International La- 
bour Office, 1953. Pp. v + 444. $2.50. 


Conclusiones de Manizales. (English text.) 
By the First Latin-American Catholic 
Congress on Rural Life Problems. Des 
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Moines, Iowa: National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference, 1953. Pp. 29. No 
price listed. 


Practical Methods of Increasing Produc- 
tivity in Manufacturing Industries: 
Conclusions of a Meeting of Experts. 
By Meeting of Experts on Productivity 
in Manufacturing Industries. Geneva, 
Switzerland: International Labour Of- 
fice, 1953. Pp. 23. No price listed. 


World Labour Report, 1953: Productivity 
and Welfare, Economic and Social Sur- 
vey, Activities of the I. L. O. Report of 
the Director-General of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office. Geneva, Switzer- 
land: International Labour Office, 1953. 
Pp. iv + 141. $1.00. 


Catalogue of Economic and Social 
Projects of the United Nations and the 
Specialized Agencies. No. 4. New 
York: United Nations, 1953. Pp. viii 
+ 138. $1.50. 


The 


Subregional Migration in the United States, 
1935-40. Vol. II. Differential Migra- 
tion in the Corn and Cotton Belts. 
By Donald J. Bogue and Margaret Jar- 
man Hagood. Assisted by Gladys K. 
Bowles, Ruth W. Smith, and Elizabeth 
J. Bogue. Oxford, Ohio: Scripps Foun- 
dation, Miami University, 1953. Pp. vi 
+ 248. $2.25. 


Hearings Before the President’s Commis- 


sion on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 82nd Congress, 2nd _ Session. 
Washington, D. C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1952. Pp. v + 2089. No 
price listed. 
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Edited by T. Wilson Longmore* 


Programme of Concerted Practical Action 
in the Social Field of the United Na- 
tions and Specialized Agencies. United 
Nations Economic and Social Council, 
Social Commission, Ninth Session. 
E/CN. 5/291, New York. 321 pp. 
Mar. 1953. 


This 321-page document, and one of equal 
size on The World Social Situation (re- 
viewed in the September, 1952, issue of 
Rural Sociology), are two United Nations 
publications which better than any others 
present materials of broad interest to so- 
cial scientists. Resolution 535 (VI) of the 
General Assembly, which initiated this re- 
port, “Calls upon the Economic and Social 
Council to examine in detail . . . the social 
activities undertaken by the United Na- 
tions, together with the pertinent activities 
of the specialized agencies, in order to ful- 
fill the various social tasks assigned to it 
by the Charter, and to take the necessary 
action to assure that efforts and resources 
are effectively concentrated upon those so- 
cial problems the early solution of which 
can be promoted through international ac- 
tion, especially in the under-developed 
countries, both self-governing and non-self- 
governing.” 

The social scientist is bound to be inter- 
ested in those fields in which an interna- 
tional agency thinks it can initiate or in- 
fluence social action. Chapter headings 
present the answer of the United Nations to 
this question—viz., health, education, hous- 
ing and country planning, community or- 
ganization and development, labor, social 
security, social protection and rehabilita- 
tion, migration and refugees, emergency 
relief, and information services. 

How does the United Nations initiate and 
influence action in these fields by any other 
means than adopting international conven- 
tions? The UN believes that it can do so 
by stimulating “the growth of an interna- 
tional ethic of mutual aid,” which growth 
rests upon “the spread among impoverished 
people of the world of an awareness... 
that higher standards of living not only 
exist for others but are possible for them- 
selves.” Impulses from this awareness need 
to be guided by a knowledge that impover- 
ished peoples cannot suddenly attain the 
levels of living of advanced countries but 
that neither do they need to “go thro gh 
the same slow evolution of forms that other 
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countries have gone through in essentially 
unaided trial-and-error.” The United Na- 
tions can give this guidance by providing 
technical “know-how” in democratic (self- 
help) undertakings, and material assistance 
in such undertakings. 

As the report at a number of points em- 

phasizes, however, the development of im- 
pulses for improvement and the offering of, 
necessarily limited, material assistance does 
not and cannot solve the basic economic 
and social problems of underdeveloped 
countries. Ultimately there must be estab- 
lished a set of institutions and agencies— 
uch as common schools, vocational and 
technical schools, and institutions of higher 
learning—which will develop widespread 
intelligence among the masses. Elementary 
education is needed to prepare larger seg- 
ments of the population for the further 
knowledge and skill required for economic 
and social development. Higher institutions 
are necessary to provide scientists and tech- 
nicians not only in education but in health, 
nutrition, and all the physical sciences. 

Such developments, however, are bound 
to be exceedingly slow, and such programs 
as “fundamental education” and the local 
“community development” are undertak- 
ings which must fill the gap for consider- 
able time to come. Not least important is 
the fact that, in providing technical and 
material assistance, such an organization as 
the United Nations can encourage and insist 
upon the adoption, by national govern- 
ments, of policies which will implement 
these intermediate programs and ultimately 
provide for the development of institutions 
and agencies to implement higher-level 
programs. 

Cart C. TAYLOR. 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, USDA, 
Washington, D. C. 


Young Farmers’ Clubs: Report of a Survey. 
G. P. Hirsch. National Federation As- 
sociation of Young Farmers’ Clubs, 55 
Gower St., London W.C.I. 241 pp. 1952. 


This study of Young Farmers’ Clubs in 
England and Wales brings to the reader’s 
attention the lusty spirit of enterprise and 
struggle for independence from national 
and county government which appears to 
characterize this youth movement in social- 
ist Britain. 

The study was directed by a member of 
the Agricultural Economics Research Insti- 
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tute, Oxford University. A questionnaire 
was mailed to all clubs, and personal visits 
were made to a smaller selected sample of 
individual clubs. The field work was done 
between 1948 and 1950. The study was 
sponsored by a grant of funds from the 
King George's Jubilee Trust. It’s objectives 
were to “assess the quantitative and quali- 
tative effect after more than 25 years of 
existence.” 

The program came into being in 1921, fol- 
lowing a visit by Lord Northcliff to the 
United States and Canada to study the 4-H 
Club movement. Even though there are 
many similarities in the two programs—i.e., 
the objectives of producing good farmers, 
countrymen, and citizens—there also are 
basic differences. The report was written 
for an audience which is fairly well ac- 
quainted with the program, but the non- 
British reader will find in it a great deal of 
useful information. It points up certain 
salient features of rural social structure in 
this section of the United Kingdom. 

The report makes no comparisons be- 
tween the Young Farmers’ Club movement 
and the 4-H and Vocational Education pro- 
grams in the United States, but there ap- 
pears to be a major difference in their re- 
spective relations to county and national 
governments. In the United States, a very 
central influence upon these rural youth 
programs is the local professional extension 
agent and vocational teacher, who in turn 
are greatly influenced by the state land- 
grant colleges and the national government. 
To the knowledge of the reviewer, this is 
basically a cooperative relationship and no 
real power centers have developed at the 
community or county level to challenge this 
nonlocal governmental influence upon the 
program. 

In contrast, it would appear from this re- 
port that the real control points of the 
Young Farmers’ Club movement are in the 
county federations, which are associations 
of the affiliated clubs in the counties. The 
national government, through The Ministry 
of Agriculture and the Board of Education, 
has provided funds for the national head- 
quarters of the federation. However, in 
1948, the federation was notified that the 
£20,000 annual grant would be reduced 
by 1950 and supplemental contributions 
would be required from the federation. 
The county governments have provided 
funds for the county organizers. It is 
of interest to note that one recommen- 
dation by the author is that the county or- 
ganizer position (supposedly similar to the 
county 4-H agent) should be discontinued, 
and that the county grant-in-aid should “be 
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used for supporting activities in clubs, par- 
ticularly group project work.” Although 
there are possibilities of misinterpreting 
such trends and recommendations, there 
seems to be a movement toward financial 
independence and less influence from na- 
tional as well as county government, and a 
greater detachment from paid personnel. 
These differences provide an_ interesting 
contrast in rural youth organizations be- 
tween so-called socialist Britain and capi- 
talistic America. 

Another problem in the program points 
up a feature of British society, which is 
structurally somewhat different from that 
of America, namely, the extent to which the 
community is stratified with sufficient rigid- 
ity to prevent mixture of such groups as 
the children of farmers and the children of 
farm workers. Children of farmers pre- 
dominate in more than 70 per cent of the 
clubs. The clubs have been criticized as be- 
ing primarily social clubs for the children 
of farm owners. Yet the author states quite 
frankly that, “in all walks of life in this 
country, few social clubs cater to more than 
one social class.” 

Another issue within the movement has 
been the upper age limit for membership. 
The latest decision has been to set the top 
limit at 25 years, with membership contin- 
uation permitted until age 30, without vot- 
ing or privilege of holding office. In 1950, 
28 per cent of the members were 10-14 
years of age, 47 per cent were 15-20, and 25 
per cent were 21-25 years. This difference 
in ages of the members indicates another 
major difference between Young Farmers’ 
Clubs and 4-H Clubs, where the greatest 
membership is concentrated in ages 10 
through 14 years. As of December 31, 1948, 
in the 61 counties there were 1,090 open 
clubs (non-school-affiliated) with 41,571 
members, and 240 school clubs with 9,621 
members. 

There appear to be many problems simi- 
lar to those in other youth programs—e.g., 
how to recruit new members; how to re- 
cruit, train, and supervise local club lead- 
ers; where to meet; whether or how to pro- 
vide transportation to meetings; how to 
balance fun and work; and how to lessen 
both the number of drop-outs and the num- 
ber of clubs which fail to keep alive. 

A self-appraisal sponsored by the leaders 
of such a program is most commendable. 
The methodology appears sound, and the 
author is quite frank in his comments and 
criticisms. He makes extensive recommen- 
dations for a reorganization of the program. 
The whole report as well as these recom- 
mendations. should be of special interest to 
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persons working with youth organizations 
or in program evaluation. Probably the 
study would shed more light on the small- 
group-analysis phases of the program as 
well as upon social process and structure if 
it had included a detailed description and 
analysis of the operation of selected clubs 
in their community settings. The report is 
bulky, and could profit from a well-written 
summary. 
CHRISTOPHER E. SOWER. 


Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Michigan 


The Farm Family in a Kentucky Mountain 
Neighborhood. James S. Brown. Ky. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 587, Lexington. 42 
pp. Aug. 1952. 


The Family Group in a Kentucky Mountain 
Farming Community. James S. Brown. 
Ky. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 588, Lexing- 
ton. 38 pp. June 1952. 


These two bulletins by Brown represent 
a substantial and valuable contribution to 
the limited sociological research literature 
on the structure and function of the rural 
family. 

Both bulletins are based on an intensive 
study of the 39 families in Beech Creek— 
an eastern Kentucky mountain neighbor- 
hood—and a supplementary study of fam- 
ilies in two nearby neighborhoods (one 
with 26 and one with 12 families). Beech 
Creek is characterized as an area of self- 
sufficient, subsistence, family farms. Set- 
tled about 1800, it has been missed by the 
main tides of change. Every family lived 
on a farm in 1942. 

The major part of the material was gath- 
ered in field work during 1942 and 1943, but 
some additional work was done occasionally 
until 1952. The method of gathering data 
was reported as that of participant observa- 
tion, although extensive use was apparently 
made of more-or-less systematic inter- 
views. 

“Eastern Kentucky is a familistic society. 
Even the most casual observer of social life 
in the Kentucky mountains soon realizes 
that here the family, including both the 
single (or conjugal) family and the ex- 
tended family, is the most important insti- 
a 


3ulletin 587 aims to describe and analyze 
the mountain family in terms of concrete, 
specific data. It starts with a rich and full 
description of the physical setting of the 
family on the farm, including the house, the 
yard layout, the farm buildings, and the 
field layout. Then follow examples of the 
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patterns of family daily and seasonal activ- 
ities. Division of labor by age and sex is 
portrayed. “The economic roles of Beech 
Creek people were in large part inseparable 
from their roles as members of families. 
The description of a family’s farming activ- 
ities is therefore an important part of the 
description of intrafamilial relationships.” 

The conjugal family is the most impor- 
tant social group in the neighborhood. The 
size and composition of the conjugal family, 
its cycle (including marriage patterns), and 
the principal relationships within it are de- 
scribed in a most illuminating way and 
with some cross-cultural comparisons. 

The main trends of change in Beech 
Creek are similar to those of the wider so- 
ciety—if not so great. Interesting is the ob- 
servation that “in many ways the Beech 
Creek mother is a brake on great and rapid 
change.” Significant, too, is the conclusion 
that the ready acceptance of the old-age 
pension, as compared with resistance to 
other governmental programs, was associ- 
ated with an important structural strain in 
this familistic society. 

Bulletin 588 is a report on the kinship 
structures in the three neighborhoods. 
Broader groups of kin than the conjugal 
family are exceedingly significant, and in 
some ways furnish the key to understand- 
ing mountain society. The principal em- 
phasis is on describing the structure and 
function of extended kinship relations and 
of what are called “family groups.” There 
is some analysis of “family groups” in rela- 
tion to class mobility. 

Criticisms by this reviewer are few. One 
wonders about the use of “neighborhood” 
in one title and “community” in the other. 
It is a bit confusing that Bulletin 588 should 
be published before 587. The methodologi- 
cal basis for the grouping of the people into 
three “class” groups may be criticized by 
some. On the other hand, many excellent 
leads for further research may be gleaned, 
not only for the sociology of the family, but 
for other areas as well. 

The non-sociologically oriented may say 
that these two reports, especially the first, 
deal with the obvious or are only descrip- 
tive. This reviewer considers the reports, 
especially the first, as making a major con- 
tribution in behalf of a better understand- 
ing of mountain people. Further, he would 
like to see such basic family studies made 
for all of our major cultural and subcul- 
tural groups in rural America. 


Oar F. LARSON. 
Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. 
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The Relationship of Parental Authority Pat- 
terns to Teenage Adjustments. Paul H. 
Landis and Carol L. Stone. Wash. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Bull. 538, Pullman. 31 pp. 
Sept. 1952. 


Two subjects of special interest to sociol- 
ogists are presented in this bulletin: (1) 
the question of rural-urban differences (in 
this case differences in family structure), 
and (2) the nature of the “new” family or- 
ganization that seems to be emerging in 
response to the myriad of forces impinging 
on the American family. 

Assuming more of a carry-over of au- 
thoritative patterns in parent-teenage re- 
lations in farm than in town and city 
homes, as L. H. Stott found in a study of 
parents of high-school students in Nebras- 
ka, and assuming that teenagers are hap- 
pier and better adjusted in democratic than 
in authoritarian families, the authors hy- 
pothesized that farm homes are less happy 
environments for teenage persons than are 
town or city homes. 

Questionnaire data from 4,310 high-school 
seniors in the state of Washington were 
used to test this hypothesis. The sample 
was considered “representative of schools 
and pupils in all parts of the state and in 
all kinds of communities,” although the 
criteria for representativeness are not 
given. 

By developing a scale for classifying 
families in three broad groups in terms of 
family administrative patterns—democratic, 
intermediate, and authoritarian (the meth- 
odology is explained in an appendix)—a 
basis for testing the hypothesis was de- 
rived. Family administrative pattern was 
cross-tabulated (1) against place of resi- 
dence and occupation, to test the assump- 
tion that farm families are more authori- 
tarian than town and city families, and 
(2) against a series of data on family com- 
position, parent-teenager relationships, and 
teenage problems—to test the relationship 
between family administrative pattern and 
teenage adjustment. 

“A comparison cf the democratic and 
authoritarian families on the basis of these 
data leaves little doubt as to the superiority 
of the former in terms of harmonious 
parent-teenage relationships.” Teenagers 
in democratic families enjoy a closer rela- 
tionship with parents, experience fewer 
frictions, and have fewer problems not only 
in the area of relationships with parents 
but in fields entirely outside the family. 

The assumption that there is more carry- 
over of the authoritative pattern in parent- 
teenage relations in farm than in town and 
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city homes was not supported by these data. 
To explain this, the authors point to the 
likelihood of a larger percentage of drop- 
outs among farm youth—particularly among 
those from authoritarian families, the uni- 
versality of school consolidation in farm 
areas, and the generally prosperous and 
highly mechanized nature of the agriculture 
of the state. The first would influence the 
representativeness of the sample, and the 
latter are indications of the disappearance 
or nonexistence of so-called rural-urban 
differences. 

Interesting evidence of the persistence of 
a dual standard in family administration is 
contained in these data. They indicate that 
democracy is far more often practiced with 
the boy than with the girl. 


Warp W. BAvunpER. 


University of Illinols, 
Urbana, Illinois. 


Social Change and an Urban Fringe Area. 
W. A. Anderson. Cornell Univ. Agr. 
Expt. Sta., Rur. Soc. Pub. 35, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 28 pp. Feb. 1953. 


This brief, timely publication describes, 
chiefly in terms of building construction, 
the urbanized area encircling the college 
town of Ithaca, New York. In one sense 
the area is atypical, in that an inordinately 
large proportion of the family heads are 
engaged in professional pursuits, especially 
teaching. In another sense the area is typi- 
cal, in that many urban fringes tend to be 
thus highly selective by occupation and 
socio-economic class. 

The author is correct in asserting the ex- 
treme importance of “this urban-encircling, 
rural-penetrating” movement, but he dis- 
plays unwarranted caution in predicting 
that the realignment may give America a 
new pattern of ecological organization. The 
fact is that the new pattern is here, now! 
That we are slow to adjust our social ma- 
chinery to meet the challenge is true; and 
this represents a culture lag as the writer 
suggests. 

The data amassed in the course of this 
project are impressive. The burgeoning 
fringe population, the increase in assessed 
valuation of property, the recency of con- 
struction for residential purposes—all these 
combine to validate the author’s assump- 
tions. There are, however, some errors of 
omission. For example, if (pp. 17-18) the 
professionals, business owners and opera- 
tors, clerical workers, skilled workers, 
farmers and farm laborers, and unskilled 
workers comprise 86 per cent of the labor 
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force in the Ithaca fringe, what has hap- 
pened to the not inconsiderable 14 per cent 
unaccounted for in the occupational break- 
down? 

The author rightly points out (p. 2) that 
technological advance has made possible the 
movement to the fringe; but he follows this 
with, “Behind this are many factors, such 
as the decrease in the population in agri- 
cultural production.” The reviewer would 
suggest that it’s the other way around: 
The need for a smaller, producing, farm 
population follows upon the invention and 
development of technological devices! 

The average reader would understand the 
meaning of “segregation” in the fringe, as 
used on page 19. But what is meant by the 
term “separation”? It is not clear from the 
context, and there is no definition. 

Aside from the matter of convenience, 
the reason for using the arbitrarily defined 
limits of a township for the area of study is 
not brought out. Other and more precise 
methods have been established to secure a 
more accurate delimitation. It is a maxim 
among sociologists that legal and sociologi- 
cal boundaries seldom coincide. 


The author’s contention that urban cen-. 


ters and their fringes are single functional 
units, and should operate as such, is in line 
with Galpin and others who suggested the 
establishment of new sociological munici- 
palities. He sees the problem of haphazard 
expansion and suggests a solution which, 
from the point of view of this reviewer, 
seems reasonable 

My.es W. RODEHAVER. 
St. Lawrence University, 
Canton, New York 


Population and Enrollment Trends and 
Forecasts: State of Washington. Calvin 
F. Schmid, Warren E. Kalbach, Vincent 
A. Miller, and Fred J. Shanley. Wash- 
ington State Census Board, Seattle. 60 
pp. 1953. 


Two independent but related research 
papers comprise this twe-chapter mono- 
graph. The first—by Schmid, Kalbach, and 
Miller—treats “Population Forecasts, State 
of Washington: 1950-1965.” Of the several 
different methods available for computing 
their forecasts, the authors select one of the 
more complex—the procedure usually re- 
ferred to as the “cohort-survival” tech- 
nique. The application of this method in- 
volves certain basic assumptions as to 
trends in migration, fertility, and mortal- 
ity; and elaborate computational procedures 
relative to mortality rates, life tables, fer- 
tility rates, and migration trends. The ma- 
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jor assumptions are formulated only after 
the meticulous review and consideration of 
pertinent demographic data for both the 
state of Washington and the nation. The 
necessary mathematical steps are outlined 
in detail in the appendix to Chapter I. 
In addition to yielding figures for the total 
population of Washington in 1955, 1960, and 
1965 (the medium forecasts being 2,639,000, 
2,890,000, and 3,142,000, respectively), this 
cohort-survival method provides, as a by- 
product, forecasts of the age-sex break- 
downs at these dates. 

The second chapter, by Schmid and Shan- 
ley, analyzes “Enrollment Forecasts for 
Schools and Colleges in the State of Wash- 
ington, 1952-1965.” It has the specific ob- 
jective of assessing as accurately as possible 
enrollments in kindergarten, elementary, 
secondary, and higher educational institu- 
tions of the state during the period speci- 
The enrollment forecasts are derived 
from the application of two techniques, one 
an adaptation of the “ratio” method and the 
other an adaptation of the “cohort-survival” 
method. In the use of the “ratio” pro- 
cedure, the forecasts are based on the his- 
torical relationship between school enroll- 
ment and comparable age groups of the 
total population. In this connection, the 
forecasts of the state’s total population by 


age from 1950 to 1965 obtained in the pre- 
vious study (Chapter I) are of great value. 
In applying the cohort-survival method to 
forecasting enrollment, the authors consider 
the distribution of students by grades as 


analagous to the age breakdown in the 
usual application of this technique. The 
number dropping out in each school grade 
accordingly becomes for them the specific 
mortality. Then, on the basis of such spe- 
cific mortality rates derived from a 25-year 
enrollment experience for each grade, the 
number of students in each grade are “sur- 
vived” (p. 30) for the period under study. 
The lucid and incisive explanation of the 
nature and limitations of population fore- 
casting set forth in the foreword and elab- 
orated in several contexts of this study 
should prove helpful to most consumers and 
even to some analysts of demographic data. 
The point is emphasized that forecasting is 
neither crystal-ball gazing nor mechanical 
mathematical extrapolation. “The experi- 
enced demographer bases his projections on 
(a) carefully and realistically conceived as- 
sumptions related to fundamental social, 
economic, and political factors during the 
forecast period; (b) a large volume of rele- 
vant statistical and other data; and (c) a 
body of logically integrated analytical tech- 
niques.” The resulting forecasts are not 
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predictions, but projections which indicate 
the mean trend within the period studied 
in terms of certain basic assumptions. 

This scholarly monograph effectively ful- 
fills two important purposes. First, it pro- 
vides highly valuable forecasts for public 
and private agencies in the state of Wash- 
ington. Second, it may serve as a manual 
of procedure for researchers (many of 
whom are rural sociologists) engaged in 
making similar or related forecasts for oth- 
er populations. Such endeavors will un- 
doubtedly assume increasing prominence in 
the researcher’s program, due to the amaz- 
ingly rapid growth of general awareness of 
the crucial role of forecasts in virtually all 
types of public and private planning. 


HoMeER L. HITT. 


Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


Influences of Emigrants on Their Home Vil- 
lage: Report of a Survey of Amerika- 
Mura. The Population Problems Re- 
search Council. Pop. Problems Ser. 8, 
The Mainichi Newspapers, Tokyo. 36 
pp. 1953. 


This is a most interesting study, not alone 
of emigration but also of the factors in- 
volved in modern Japanese thinking about 
migration and its role in the solution of the 
population problem of Japan. Experts in 
social science, agriculture, education, reli- 
gion, demography, public health, and public 
opinion concentrated their attention on the 
fishing mura of Mio in Hadaka-gun, Waka- 
yama-ken, and the emigrants from this 
community who were engaged in salmon 
fishing in Vancouver. 

The effect of emigration was not the cre- 
ation of a more favorable relationship be- 
tween people, land, and fishing in the vil- 
lage in Japan. Land became tenant-oper- 
ated by in-migrants who remained in the 
lowest social class; techniques deteriorated 
rather than improved, and social life stag- 
nated. The patrilineal and patriarchal fam- 
ily was modified by the economic imbal- 
ances between eldest sons who remained 
home to become the heads of main houses 
and returned younger-son migrants whose 
incomes permitted a Western room, a well, 
and other amenities, but the intrafamily 
relationships remained Japanese. Chris- 
tianity was added to the existing symbiosis, 
and observations of Shinto festivals became 
less spontaneous. Health was improved, 
and birth rates were lowered by emigration 
and the absence of men; but the population 
for export continued to be produced. The 
effect of the war of 1937-1945 was devastat- 


ing. The cutting-off of emigrant remit- 
tances sent landowners scurrying to the 
tiny fields; the end of the war brought re- 
patriates and land reform. Tenancy was 
virtually eliminated, but an increased num- 
ber of families lived on tiny holdings which 
could not yield subsistence. And cultural 
and political lethargy continued. 

The Japanese students were impressed 
with the physical contributions of emi- 
grants to Mio-mura—concrete roads, wells, 
food for the aged, etc. The demographer is 
appalled, for, 65 years after emigration be- 
gan to drain off enough people to keep the 
population from increasing, Mio-mura’s 
economic and social levels were scarcely 
above those of the early Meiji period. 

In the introduction, the point is made 
that emigration cannot solve the population 
problem, that, furthermore, emigration 
which is to contribute to world peace and 
the welfare of Japan must involve the cul- 
tural assimilation of the emigrant in the 
area into which he moves. But throughout 
the study the lessening of specifically Japa- 
nese characteristics and values is regarded 
as bad. The Japanese are “men with their 
roots laid deep in the earth” (p. 31)—and 
that earth is the soil of Japan. So the au- 
thors are as ambivalent as the leaders of 
Mio-mura itself. They “... want to ap- 
prove and encourage the assimilation of the 
emigrants but this feeling ... is mixed with 
their love for the poor native village left 
behind and the defeated mother country” 
(p. 36). 

IRENE B. TAEUBER. 
Office of Population Research, 
I'rinceton University, 
New Jersey. 


Princeton 

Agricultural Wages in India (Vol. I). Gov- 
ernment of India, Ministry of Labour. 
Agricultural Labour Enquiry. The 
Manager of Publications, Civil Lines, 
Delhi. 417 pp. 1952. 


This is much more than a survey of farm 
wages. It is a systematic report for India 
and each of its states in regard to: (1) cli- 
mate and soils, (2) crop production, (3) 
land tenure, (4) occupations of the village 
population, (5) average daily wages, farm 
and nonfarm, 1948-1949 compared with 
1938-1939, (6) prices of farm products, 
1948-1949 and 1938-1939, (7) provisions of 
minimum-wage laws, and (8) existence of 
involuntary labor. 

The carefully prepared report is modestly 
labeled as a product of “probably the larg- 
est socio-economic survey undertaken in 
Asia ....” Plans for this survey were 
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first formulated at a Tripartite Labor Con- 
ference in 1943, and were based on the 
premise that in a country as agricultural as 
India “improvement of conditions of agri- 
cultural workers is probably the first step 
towards prosperity.” Hence, the survey en- 
deavored to answer two questions: What 
are the conditions of agricultural workers? 
and, How have these conditions changed 
during the past ten years? 

For purposes of the survey, 813 of the 
560,000 villages in India were selected on 
the basis of stratified random sampling. A 
village schedule was used to obtain local 
production and wage and price data; two 
family schedules covered family size, hous- 
ing, holdings, employment, and earnings of 
farm labor families. The present volume 
is based largely on the first of these sched- 
ules. 

The All-India Summary indicates that: 
28 per cent of the families in the villages 
were those of farm workers, 22 per cent 
those of nonfarm workers, and 50 per cent 
those of farm operators. Average family 
size was 5.0 persons. 

Comparison of wage rates was compli- 
cated by the diverse methods of payment. 
Of the two types of farm workers—“at- 
tached” and “casual”—11 per cent were 
attached or semipermanent. These work- 
ers ordinarily were paid in kind and given 
additional payments in grain during the 
busy season, while casual or seasonal work- 
ers were paid either in cash, in kind, or by 
a combination of both methods. 

The comparison of changes in wage rates 
and prices during the past ten years indi- 
cated that wage increases had lagged be- 
hind price increases in 10 states, had kept 
even in 13, and had advanced more rapidly 
in 4. A more precise measure of changes in 
living conditions will be made in a subse- 
quent volume, which will deal with em- 
ployment, earnings, and levels of living. 
If the second report is as comprehensive as 
the first, the twin objectives of the survey 
will be achieved in a most substantial way. 

Two special problems were investigated 
in the survey, involuntary labor and the 
application of minimum-wage laws. In- 
voluntary workers ordinarily had contract- 
ed to continue in the service of one em- 
ployer until a loan was paid off but found 
instead that their wages were insufficient to 
extinguish the debt. Some workers of this 
type were found in 9 per cent of the vil- 
lages in the sample. Minimum-wage laws 
for farm workers had been enacted in one- 
third of the states in India. In one state 
these laws called for time and a half for 
work over nine hours. Ordinarily the legal 
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minima were at levels roughly equivalent 
to the customary rates. 

The book lists 64 trade unions of farm 
workers in India, but indicates that they 
were usually weak and ineffective. 


WILLIAM H. METZLER. 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, USDA, 


Washington, D. C. 


The Labor Force in California: A Study of 
Characteristics and Trends in Labor 
Force, Employment and Occupations in 
California, 1900-1950. Davis McEntire. 
Univ. of Calif. Press, Berkeley. 101 pp. 
1952. $2.50. 


Davis McEntire has prepared a careful, 
well-written analysis of the labor force in 
California, including numerous compari- 
sons with the total United States situation. 
Twenty-two charts and graphs and twenty- 
eight tables provide valuable detailed in- 
formation, and doubtless explain the high 
price of the bulletin, a product of the In- 
stitute of Industrial Relations of the Uni- 
versity of California. 

While incidental to the central subject, 
the observations and analyses of population 
composition in California and the recogni- 
tion given to cultural factors affecting the 
labor force will interest the nonspecialist. 
The bulletin will have limited interest for 
rural sociologists, since only passing atten- 
tion is given the agricultural industry. 

McEntire recognizes and discusses, in 
Appendix B, the methodological difficulties 
in using the census data on which his study 
is based. 

Key facts or conclusions drawn from the 
data include: (1) The labor force in Cali- 
fornia, which in the half century expanded 
nearly sevenfold compared with the na- 
tional doubling, grew almost entirely from 
migration. (2) Between 1940 and 1950, the 
traditional differences in age composition 
between the California and United States 
populations nearly disappeared. (3) Out- 
standing long-run trends were the increas- 
ing participation of women in the labor 
force, the tendency for youth to remain in 
school, and earlier retirement, which is 
“perhaps more accurately regarded as a 
depression-born phenomenon rather than a 
secular trend.” (4) The aging of the popu- 
lation is reflected in what McEntire suggests 
is a “middle-aging” labor force. (5) War 
changes in the labor force, bringing especial- 
ly increased participation of the youngest 
and oldest groups and of women, were suffi- 
cient nationally to replace two-thirds of the 
withdrawals to the armed forces. (6) Mid- 
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dle-aged and older women largely main- 
tained their wartime labor-force participa- 
tion rates into the postwar period. (7) The 
industrial and occupational structure of 
California, traditionally characterized by 
relative deficiencies in agricultural and 
manufacturing employment and a corre- 
sponding excess of workers in the trade and 
service industries, shifted violently during 
World War II toward a large increase in 
manufacturing industries. “For the first 
time in California history, manufacturing 
assumed dominant importance in the econ- 
omy of the State.” (8) Following the war, 
the trades and services expanded rapidly to 
replace the war industries as employers, 
and the postwar industrial structure had 
reverted by 1950 to its prewar pattern. 

McEntire emphasizes the dynamics and 
flexibility of the labor force, with its im- 
portant problems of social choice involved 
in planning for labor force expansion. He 
believes that, with a continuation of its past 
population growth, “California’s potential 
labor force increase in the period 1950 to 
1955 would be in the vicinity of 1,300,000 

. without the necessity of serious inroads 
on education or the important social func- 
tion of homemaking or child rearing.” 


CARL F. REvss. 


Board for Christian Social Action, 
American Lutheran Church, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Educational Needs of Less Privileged 
Homemakers in a Rural County in 
Iowa. Mary S. Lyle. Iowa Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Res. Bull. 392, Ames. 55 pp. 
Oct. 1952. 


In order to plan more effective programs 
in adult education, this exploratory study 
in one county was made to discover wheth- 
er rural homemakers in a low socio-eco- 
nomic group have unique problems and ed- 
ucational needs. 

Five specific objectives were set up, as 
follows: (1) To discover whether there are 
significant differences in educational attain- 
ments and family characteristics between 
rural homemakers having low socio-eco- 
nomic-status scores and those having high 
scores; (2) to find how sources of informa- 
tion and ideas available to help meet every- 
day problems of feeding and caring for 
family members differed for the two 
groups; (3) to discover evidence of use or 
lack of use of available sources of informa- 
tion; (4) to discover what problems and 
practices were indicative of peculiar educa- 
tional needs; and (5) to develop methods 
and techniques that could be used on a 
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state-wide basis for making other similar 
studies. 

Ninety-six homemakers from Dallas 
County, Iowa, were used in the compari- 
sons—48 with socio-economic scores of 94 or 
less and 48 with scores of 111 or more on 
the adapted Sewell Farm-Family Socio- 
Economic Status Scale. Data from each 
homemaker were obtained by personal in- 
terviews which lasted from one to two 
hours. A full description of the survey 
techniques, along with an analysis of effec- 
tiveness, is given in the Appendix. 

Information was taken on practices in 
meal planning, in the use of family income, 
in the sharing of work and pleasure by 
family members, and in the application of 
art principles to home decoration; on the 
general family health status; and on the 
sources from which up-to-date information 
is available and used. Also, an effort was 
made to find out if homemakers were aware 
of the problems in their family life. 

The pertinent findings concerning rural 
homemakers having low socio-economic 
scores were: They had significantly less 
formal education than those having higher 
scores; the size of family and of households 
was larger, and there were more children 
under 18 years of age; they participated 
less in educational, social, and religious life; 
they had significantly fewer source mate- 
rials from which to obtain ideas and infor- 
mation; and fewer tried to meet the dietary 
needs of their families. Twice as many 
families in the low-score group were rent- 
ers, and in the management of money they 
predominantly used “one man” control, 
with few able to save any of their income. 

The two groups were similar in some re- 
spects. Homemakers in the low-score and 
the high-score groups had not received sig- 
nificantly different amounts of home-eco- 
nomics education in high school; half in 
each group never listened to homemaker 
programs of the college radio station; rela- 
tives and friends were the main source of 
advice or information of both groups; few 
famiiies in either group reported that their 
children between 6 and 18 years of age 
shared household tasks; health was given as 
a problem by about half the homemakers 
in each group. 

Although this is a pilot study for one 
county, with a sample admittedly too small, 
there are pertinent facts here that should 
be challenging, if not disturbing, to those 
agencies and institutions in the field of 
adult education. The study lists thirteen 
special educational needs of rural home- 
makers in the low socio-economic-score 
group that appear to be suggested by the 
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data collected. The high-score groups ap- 
pear to need more help, particularly in the 
area of proper diet, health, and family 
planning. It is hoped that program plan- 
ners will not wait for the state-wide sur- 
vey, but will meet the challenge of this 
pilot study. 

GERTRUDE R. DRINKER. 
Farmers Home Administration, USDA, 
Washington, D. C 
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Hannay, Annie M., Gooch, Donald W., and 
Gould, Marie L. (Compilers.) Land 
Ownership: A Bibliography of Select- 
ed References. USDA Bibliographical 
Bull. 22. Washington, D. C. 293 pp. 
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Johnston, Helen L. and Manny, Elsie S. 
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USDA Library List 60. Bur. Agr. Econ., 
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Health Service, Washington, D. C. 83 
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LeBourveau, Warren and Paulson, W. E. 
Agricultural Cooperatives in Texas, 
1952. Texas Agr. Expt. Sta., Misc. Pub. 
88, College Station. 24 pp. Dec. 1952. 


Lively, Charles E. Some Reflections on the 
Conservation Movement. Univ. of Mo., 
Columbia. 13 pp. 1953. 


National Lutheran Council, Div. of Ameri- 
can Missions. The Rural Congregation 
and Community Health. (Report of a 
conference held in Dubuque, Iowa, 
June 24-26, 1952.) 327 South LaSalle 
St., Chicago. 58 pp. 1953. 


Oregon State College et al. Rural Life: An 
Appraisal of the Problems and a State- 
ment of Recommendations. Oregon Ag- 
riculture 19, Corvallis. 82 pp. Aug. 
1952. 


Schacter, Nathalie and Kiser, Clyde V. So- 
cial and Psychological Factors Affecting 
Fertility: XIX. Fear of Pregnancy and 
Childbirth in Relation to Fertility- 
Planning Status and Fertility. Mil- 
bank Memorial Fund Quarterly. New 
York. Pp. 166-215. Apr. 1953. 


Skrabanek, R. L. Trends in Rural Educa- 
tion in Texas, 1951-52. Texas Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Prog. Rpt. 1513, College Sta- 
tion. 3 pp. Dec. 1952. 


Strunk, Frederick R. (Compiler.) An In- 
ventory of Social and Economic Re- 
search in Health. Health Information 
Foundation, New York. 180 pp. 1953 
edition. 


Swain, Marianne De Graff and Kiser, Clyde 
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ucation in Puerto Rico. (A report pre- 
pared by the Div. of Community Edu- 
cation, Dept. of Education, San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, on work accomplished 
from July 1, 1949 to Oct. 15, 1951.) 
UNESCO/Ed/Occ./14. Paris. 25 pp. 
July 1952. 


U. S. Bur. of Human Nutrition and Home 


Economics. Farm Family Clothing 
Purchases and a Farm-City Compari- 
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Minn., 1948-49. Studies of Family 


Clothing Supplies, Prelim. Rpt. 7, 
Washington, D.C. 30 pp. Apr. 1953. 


U. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Agr. Econ. and U. S. 


Dept. Labor, Bur. Employment Secur- 
ity. Unemployment and Partial Em- 
ployment of Hired Farm Workers in 
Four Areas. Washington, D. C. 18 pp. 
Apr. 1953. 


U. S. Dept. of State, Div. of Library and 


Reference Services. Pakistan: A Basic 
List of Annotated References to Eval- 
uate Programs for Economic Develop- 
ment. Bibliography 65, Washington, 
D.C. 80 pp. Oct. 1952. 





NEWS NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Edited bysSamuel W. Blizzard 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Cornell University. W. A. Anderson’s 
two papers on Rural Social Participation 
and the Family Life Cycle have been pub- 
lished by the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion as Memoirs 314 (Part I) and 318 (Part 
II). They deal with the relationship of 
stages in the family life cycle to formal and 
informal family participation. He has also 
published a study entitled Social Change 
and an Urban Fringe Area (Rural Sociolo- 
gy Department Bulletin 35). Anderson is 
working with city and town officials in 
Ithaca on problems of city expansion and 
fringe-area incorporation. A Study of Some 
Factors Associated with Family Informal 
Participation has been issued as Depart- 
ment Bulletin 36. Department Bulletin 39, 
Eight Case Illustrations of Low Formal Par- 
ticipation, and Department Bulletin 40, 
Eight Case Illustrations of High Formal 
Participation, are other recent publications. 
He has also revised the bibliography of the 
department. This is issued as Department 
Bulletin 37. 

Robert A. Polson, who during his sab- 
batic held a Fulbright appointment at Silli- 
man University in the Philippine Islands, 
returned to duty on July 1. 

Howard E. Thomas returned to duty 
April 1; he had been on leave in Wash- 
ington, D. C., where he served as chief, 
Migrant Education Project, with the Office 
of Education, Federal Security Agency. 

Edward O. Moe taught during June at 
the Extension Service summer school at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

The department is starting a research 
project dealing with migratory agricultural 
workers. Howard E. Thomas and Olaf F. 
Larson are leaders of the project. The Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, USDA, will 
cooperate in certain phases of the research. 

During August, Olaf F. Larson conducted 
a short course on “Methods and Objectives 
of Working with People in Rural Areas,” 
at Queens University, Kingston, Ontario. 


University of Florida. The Government 
of Brazil, in June, conferred upon T. Lynn 
Smith the Order of the Southern Cross. 
Smith has spent several years in Brazil, on 
assignment by the U. S. Department of 
State, as a visiting professor at the Uni- 
versity of Brazil, and as advisor on agrarian 
reform to the Minister of Agriculture and 
the National Commission on Agrarian Pol- 
icy. He is author of Brazil: People and In- 
stitutions (Louisiana State University Press, 


1946) and co-author of Brazil: Portrait of 
Half a Continent (Dryden Press, 1951). 

J. B. Freitas Marcondes, who teaches at 
the Instituto de Direito Social in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, and who held a fellowship from the 
John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foun- 
dation, has received the M.A. degree in so- 
ciology at the university. 

Shaw Earl Grigsby was visiting associate 
professor of sociology for the second se- 
mester, 1952-53. Grigsby was formerly the 
director of the Darmstadt Community Sur- 
vey, Darmstadt, Germany, 1949-52, which 
was sponsored by the Office of the High 
Commissioner of Germany (HICOG), For- 
eign Service, Department of State. The 
findings of the study have been published 
in ten monographs in German (Edward 
Roether Verlag, 1952). 

John M. Maclachlan, head of the depart- 
ment, has been on leave for one year in 
order to serve as chief of staff, Medical 
Center Study, University of Florida. The 
staff of the Center has made several exten- 
sive studies, including sociological surveys, 
in preparation for the establishment of a 
medical school and health center at the 
university. These reports will be published 
in five volumes by the University of Florida 
Press. 

Clyde B. Vedder, assistant professor, 
with Samuel Koenig of Brooklyn College 
and Robert E. Clark of Pennsylvania State 
College, has edited Criminology: A Book 
of Readings (Dryden Press, 1953). He has 
been an active participant in the meetings 
of the Warden’s Association of the United 
States and of the Southern States Prison 
Association. 

A Marriage and Family Clinic was estab- 
lished at the university under a cooperative 
arrangement between the Florida Center of 
Clinical Services and the Department of 
Sociology. Winston W. Ehrmann, professor 
of sociology, who has been the marriage 
counselor for the university since 1939, is 
the head; and Bruce Thomason, associate 
professor of sociology, who was formerly 
associated with Clifford Adams at Pennsyl- 
vania State College, is the associate in the 
new clinic. For the past year Ehrmann has 
also been acting head of the Department of 
Sociology. He was elected chairman of the 
Research Section of the National Council 
on Family Relations, for 1953. 


University of North Carolina. In March, 
Howard W. Odum was the recipient of the 
O. Max Gardner Award, which goes to “the 
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member of the faculty of the Consolidated 
University of North Carolina who in the 
current scholastic year has made the great- 
est contribution to the welfare of the hu- 
man race.” In making this fifth annual 
award—as provided in the will of the late 
governor who brought about the consolida- 
tion of the three units at Chapel Hill, 
Greensboro, and Raleigh—the Board of 
Trustees honored him as teacher, founder, 
and builder, as versatile writer and scholar- 
ly researcher, whose works in literature 
and in the sociology of regionalism and folk 
culture have helped “mightily to awaken 
and rebuild his beloved South and thus to 
strengthen the Nation.” 

Guy B. Johnson was elected president of 
the Southern Sociological Society for 1953- 
54 at the sixteenth annual meeting held at 
Chattanooga in March. 

Professors who were away from Chapel 
Hill for teaching or research in the summer 
of 1953 are: Harold D. Meyer at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado; Rupert B. Vance at 
Columbia University; John P. Gillin at the 
University of Wisconsin; Nicholas J. Deme- 
rath at Harvard University; and E. William 
Noland on special research at the Maxwell 
Air Base, Alabama. . 

Visiting professors at Chapel Hill for the 
summer of 1953 were: Joseph K. Balogh, 
Bowling Green State University; James E. 
Fleming, Kent State University; Charles M. 
Grigg, Brown University; Albert E. Love- 
joy, Lynchburg College. 

Reuben Hill taught in the Workshop of 
Family Life Education at the University of 
Minnesota in the early summer of 1953. 
Hill, on leave at the University of Puerto 
Rico Social Science Research Center for 
the year 1953-54, will direct the second 
phase of research in family dynamics and 
human fertility, following up the work 
started in 1951. He will also teach family 
seminars 

Gerald R. Leslie of Purdue University is 
visiting asistant professor, replacing Reuben 
Hill for the year 1953-54. 

Gordon W. Blackwell spent part of the 
summer on a study of communities in dis- 
aster, for the National Research Council. 

Joffre L. Coe has returned from a year’s 
study at the University of Michigan to re- 
sume the direction of the Laboratory of 
Archaeology and Anthropology. John E. 
Heimnick, who served in Coe’s place as vis- 
iting instructor during 1952-53, returned to 
the University of Michigan for continued 
study. 

Graduate students in sociology who have 
recently received teaching appointments 
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are: James W. Green to North Carolina 
State College (Raleigh) for work in rural 
sociology; John T. Greene to Boston Uni- 
versity as specialist in marriage and the 
family; James J. Maslowski to the College 
of William and Mary for demography and 
statistics; J. Joel Moss to the University of 
West Virginia as family life specialist in 
the Division of Home Economics; O. Nor- 
man Simpkins to Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity in general sociology; Ram Singh to 
Hislop College of Nagpur University, Nag- 
pur, M.P., India, to organize a Department 
of Sociology and Anthropology; Kenneth C. 
Wagner to Georgia Institute of Technology 
for industrial sociology. 


Ohio State University. Merton D. Oyler 
delivered a series of lectures for the Moore 
Institute of Human Relations, March 25-27, 
at Southeast Missouri State College, Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri. Subjects of his lec- 
tures were “The Family as a Persistent In- 
stitution,” “The Clinical Approach to Fam- 
ily Solidarity,” and “The Family Cycle and 
the ‘Rites of Passage.’” Oyler was the fifth 
lecturer in the annual series sponsored by 
the Moore Institute of Human Relations, 
which was established in 1947. 


Pennsylvania State College. A leave of 
absence from September 16, 1953 to June 
30, 1954 has been granted to Samuel W. 
Blizzard, associate professor of sociology 
and rural sociology. During his leave he 
will direct a research project on the appli- 
cation of social science to theological edu- 
cation, for the Russell Sage Foundation. 
The project will be conducted in coopera- 
tion with Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, where he will be visiting pro- 
fessor of social science. 


Texas A & M College. Robert L. Skraba- 
nek, assistant professor of rural sociology, 
received the Outstanding Professor Award 
in the School of Agriculture. The award 
was granted by vote of the Student Agri- 
cultural Council. A desk set was presented 
to Skrabanek at the Awards and Merits 
Convocation, May 12. 


Washington State College. The college 
co-sponsored a Marriage and Family Life 
Studytour, along with State Teachers Col- 
lege, the State University of New York, 
and the National Council on Family Rela- 
tions. The 1953 Studytour, led by Paul H. 
Landis (professor of rural sociology, Wash- 
ington State College), covered northern 
European countries during the summer 
months. 
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Herman M. Case, who has been a member 
of the department since February, 1952, has 
accepted a position in the Department of 
Sociology and Rural Life at Oklahoma A 
& M College. 


Washington University. James B. Wat- 
son has received a Ford Fellowship grant 
for two years of research in New Guinea. 

Jules Henry will be visiting associate 
professor at the University of Chicago in 
1953-54. 

Paul Campisi spent the year 1952-53 in 
Italy on a Fulbright award. He made a 
comparative study of an isolated rural vil- 
lage and a small industrial city. 

Shu-Ching Lee, formerly at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon, joined the staff in Septem- 
ber to teach courses on the Far East. 

Ralph Patrick, Jr., formerly at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, has joined 
the staff to teach courses on Social Strati- 
fication and Social Theory. 

Nicholas Babchuck, until recently en- 
gaged in research for the United States 
Navy under the auspices of Tufts College, 
joined the staff in September and- will de- 
vote special attention to Human Relations 
in Industry. 


CONFERENCES AND INSTITUTES 


The Temple University eleventh annual 
Reading Clinic will be held in Philadelphia, 
January 25-29, 1954. The theme for the 
clinic will be Differentiated Guidance in 
Reading. Those interested in securing ad- 
vance information about the program 
should write to Emmett A. Betts. Temple 
University, Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania. 


NEW SOCIOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


A new journal in agricultural history and 
agricultural sociology, Zeitschrift fur Agrar- 
geschichte und Agrarsoziologie, has been 
launched by the Deutsche Landwirtschafts- 
Gesellschaft, Verlags—GMBH, Niedenau 48, 
Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. The first is- 
sue (Vol. 1, No. 1 [Apr., 1953]) contains an 
introductory statement by Gunther Franz 
and the following articles: 


Methods and Re- 
sults of Research in 
Forms and Types of 
Settlement 


Walther Manshard.. .“Ridge and Furrow” 

(Kumasi, Goldkuste) and “Open Field 
System” —A Con- 
troversy in Evolu- 
tion of the English 
Field System 


Helmut Jager 
(Gottingen) 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


The English Con- 
troversy in Relation 
to the German Re- 
search Work Con- 
cerning Types and 
Forms of Settlement 


Waldemar Bockler...The Decline of 
(Stuttgart) Certain Cultivated 
Crops 


Paul Honigsheim....The Origin and De- 

(Portland, USA) velopment of the 
Interest in Rural 
Population and Ag- 
riculture Since the 
Period of Rational- 
ism 


The Problem of a 
Social Classification 
of the Farms of 
West Germany 


Helmut Jager 


Helmut Roehm 
(Hohenheim) 


The journal will be published twice year- 
ly, at 16 DM per year and 9 DM for single 
copies. 


THE LUIGI STURZO INSTITUTE PRIZE 


The Luigi Sturzo Institute, founded No- 
vember 25, 1951 by the president of the 
Italian Republic, is offering a competitive 


prize for a paper on sociology which con- 
stitutes an effective contribution both from 
the point of view of serious research and 
maturity of thought. The subject of the 
essay is: “The Methodological Problems 
and Criteria of Sociology in the First Half 
of the Twentieth Century.” 

The sum of four million Italian lire will 
be awarded as the prize for the best paper. 
The prize may not be divided. It will be 
paid one month from the day on which the 
report of the judging committee is pub- 
lished. All scholars of any nationality may 
compete. Each competitor must submit his 
paper identifiable by his mark or pseudo- 
nym on the title page. The paper must be 
accompanied by a sealed envelope marked 
on the outside with the mark or pseudonym 
and containing the competitor’s full name 
and address, besides a brief account of his 
or her scientific achievements. The paper 
must reach the Secretariat, Luigi Sturzo 
Institute, via Monte Giordano 36, Rome, in 
five typewritten copies, not later than April 
30, 1955, and the prize will be awarded by 
December 31, 1955. 

The Committee of Judges will be ap- 
pointed by the president of the Institute 
after the final date prescribed for the sub- 
mission of papers. The committee’s de- 
cision will be reached by a majority vote 
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and will be final. A signed report by the 
committee, explaining the decision arrived 
at, will be published by the Institute in the 
most suitable manner within a month from 
the decision. 

The report will naturally refer to the 
marks or pseudonyms; the envelopes con- 
taining the names of the competitors will 
be opened after the report has been ap- 
proved and signed. 

The prize-winning paper will be pub- 
lished at the expense of the Institute, which 
will retain full rights for the first edition of 
1,000 copies. One typewritten copy of all 
papers submitted will be retained by the 
Institute. The committee may recommend 
to the Institute papers, other than the prize 


winner’s, which are considered worthy of 
publication. 


THE EDUARD C. LINDEMAN 
PROFESSORIAL CHAIR 


To preserve the philosophy and values of 
the late Eduard C. Lindeman in education 
for social work and in our society, The New 
York School of Social Work, Columbia Uni- 
versity, will establish a permanent Eduard 
C. Lindeman Professorial Chair. Professor 
Lindeman, who died April 13, 1953, had 
been a professor at the school for 26 years. 
An international effort will be made to ob- 
tain $500,000 by means of “Lindeman 
Friendship Groups” to be formed in more 
than sixteen cities throughout the United 
States and abroad. 


REPRINTS AVAILABLE 
THE RURAL-URBAN FRINGE 


A limited number of reprints of the articles, discussion, and 
bibliography on “The Rural-Urban Fringe” featured in the June 
issue are available in the Managing Editor’s Office. These are for 
sale at 25c each, single copies, or 5 for $1.00, postpaid. Order from 


Managing Editor, Rural Sociology 
University of Kentucky 


Lexington, Ky. 


; 








RURAL SOCIAL SYSTEMS 


A Textbook in Rural Sociology and Anthropology 


by CHARLES P. Loomis, Head of Department of Sociology and Anthropology, 


and Director of Social Research Service, Michigan State College; and 
J. ALLAN BEEGLE, Michigan State College. 


@ Based on a large amount of origi- 


nal research, this book treats ru- 
ral social groups from the view- 
point of the student who will later 
work in or with such groups. 


@ Unique in the employment of so- 


cial systems as a unifying frame 
of reference. Integrates findings 
from fields of rural sociology, so- 
ciometry, applied anthropology, 
and social theory. 


873 PAGES—5%” x 8%” 


@ Rural life is treated in terms of 


seven clear-cut elements: family 
and informal groups — locality 
groups — social strata — religious 
groups — educational groups — 
political and occupational groups 
—and rural service agencies. 


@® Graphical materials are used 


throughout the book to facilitate 
teaching and understanding of 
materials otherwise found com- 
plicated. 


PUBLISHED 1950 


. e 
For approval, copies unife 
i) PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. + 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11,N.y. 








Making Good Communities Better 
(Revised) 
By Irwin T. SANDERS 


This popular handbook has been entirely rewritten and revised 
to include the results of research and suggestions of readers in the 
three years since it was first published. A down-to-earth tool for 
community engineering. $2.50 


Sugar Country 
The Cane Sugar Industry in the South, 1753-1950 


By J. CARLYLE SITTERSON 


The unique culture of south Louisiana and other cane sugar pro- 
ducing areas of the continental United States is here examined as a 
distinctive way of life arising from the influence of a one-crop 
industry. $6.00 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY PRESS, LEXINGTON 
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